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she had food and clothing; and I told myself that I would} ply my prisoner; and it must have been supposed that I was 
think no more of her for the present. I went to bed, and lay | always eating biscuits, sweetmeats, and food of a like nature, 
awaiting the news of the morning. for I was never satisfied if I did not go on increasing the stores 
It came, and surprised no one. The servants had sent for|I supplied her with. 

the doctor before they came to me, and he arrived by the time} In course of time, the contrast between the quantity of food 
I was dressed. He told me the event had occurred exactly as} which I appeared to consume, and the increasing haggardness 
he had always expected, and took every trouble and arran of my person, and reluctance to exert myself, attracted more 
ment off my hands. There was a magnificent funeral ; and I) and more attention, and I was obliged to submit to the farce 
mocked at myself when the mirrors showed me my widow’s|of an interview with the family physician. I could have 
cap and mourning weeds. In the ordinances of this strange | grimly smiled at his watchfulness of my pulse, ins tion of 
world of ours, I suopose the most perfect freedom a woman my tongue, and inquiries into my symptoms and feelings. 
can enjoy is that of a rich widow like myself, without father, | Blundering as he was in the dark, he nevertheless persuaded 
brother, or a single creature in existence who had a right to] himself that he had ascertained the nature of my complaint, 
utter even a comment, much less a remonstrance, on any part! and he gave it some name of much sound and little meaning, 
ofmy conduct. All would have been the brightest sunshine | connected of course with the nerves, and chiefly characteri: 

around me but for that unhappy child. I had hoped by bribes, | by a craving appetite for food, which supplied no nutriment, 
threats, and persuasions, to silence her, and remove her to| accompanied by a gradual wasting away of flesh and strength, 
some distant place ; perhaps another country. I scarcely knew | and a consequent depression of spirits. All this was plausi- 
what I intended to do ; [ had no settled plan, but a vague sort| ble enough; but the change of air and scene, and the amuse- 
of impression that it was impossible that poor young girl could | ments and recreations prescribed for me, were both harassing 
be dangerous to me in all my wealth and importance. I heard} and perplexing. At length, I was tormented into making a 
little about her disappearance. I had carefully removed every | painful effort, and partly with a blind hope that I might really 
trace of her having slept at the abbey that night; and in the| be enabled occasionally to lighten my miseries in some little 














Literature. 


TO ALFRED TENNYSON. 
(For the Albion.) 


A curate, in a lonely hamlet preaching, 
Nor heard beyond 
Until with rumours of his saintly teaching 
hoes respond, 
And then into a broader field translated 
With ampler fold, 
As soldiers are to higher grades elated 
For actions bold, 
Cries, when he hears assembled hundreds voicing 
Responsive prayer, 
Hosannah! in yet bolder strains rejoicing 
he distant air. 


So thou, in humbler days, didst hymn a wailing 
For CLARIBEL ; 
Which on the outer world like unavailing 
Entreaty fell ; 
But friends around thee shazed thy tuneful weeping, 
And treasured long 
The memory of that hapless maiden sleeping 
Within thy song. 
I see thee now in Art’s great Temple throning 
A Hierophant, 
And hear glad voices from far peaks entoning 
larger chant. 
N. Y., 29th May, 1862. 5. W. 


ABSENT, YET PRESENT. 
BY DEAN TRENCH. 


Sweet, and yet sad, those thousand voices rung 
Winding and travelling through the long defiles 
Of courts and galleries and far-reaching aisles ; 
And bright the banners from proud arches sprung ; 
But not the less their drooping folds among 
Lurked a dim hoard of grief; for, over all 
Chastening, not marring our high Festival, 

The shadow of an absent Greatness hung. 

Absent, but yet in absence present, more 

For all we owe to him, and might have owed 

For the rich gifts, which, missing, we deplore, 
Than if he were rejoicing at this hour— 

We with him—that the seed his wisdom sowed 
Had blossomed in this bright, consummate flower. 





THE WITNESS. 


IN THREE PARTS.—CONCLUSION. 


Grace had no doubt remained to sleep that night in the} denly. 
dressing-closet. I understood it all in an instant. She had 
been roused, and had crept out, and knew what had been done. | this crushing burden. At first, it was li 
She saw the dead man—she saw me—those eyes so full of} the misery 
dread and terror were fixed upon me. I made an involuntary | months had elapsed after my second m: , I continued to 
movement towards the foot of the bed, to go round to her, but 
before I could reach it, I heard a —. fall, and I found her 

one ? 


totally insensible. What was to be 


moment gave me more than ordi power. At length, 


reached the room. The child was still insensible. I laid her} pleasure in the idea of being 


on the floor, and dragging out a mattress and blankets, 


placed her there, with her head raised on a pillow, and hurried | life passed their days in toil and misery, ill-used, half-starved, 
back to fetch her clothes and some restoratives. I sprinkled 


I lifted her up, | jailer, and tried to accustom myself to the idea of quittin 
and stood with her light weight upon my arm, gazing around, | Greyfriars sometimes for short periods, during which she could 
as if the large silent chamber, or the bed with its ghastly bur- 

den, could give me counsel. Suddenly the secret chambers 
occurred to me; they were of easy access, along a wholly un-| had heard in my younger days to bear on my present position. 
frequented part of the abbey. I searcely know how I bore her 

thither; and I remember some difficulty im carrying a light, 
and unfastening the secret modes of approach ; but I was na- 
turally very strong, and I suppose the fearful necessities of the 








- ——$—=—— Ss | COUrSe Of a few days, I heard casually from my maid that she | degree, I consented to go for a few weeks (intending them to 
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had run away,and was believed to have gone off with some | be days) to a neighbouring watering-place. We went thither 
gipsies she had been seen with several days before. She had| accordingly. The first night, I took some opium, and I re- 
a good voice, and had been heard singing to them. The old| member falling asleep, after which I know nothing till 1 found 
grandmother with whom she lived was of a dreadful temper : | myself in the carriage returning home again. It seems I had 
and her own mother having been portioned off by Sir Thomas | aroused the house by my outcries in the night. They found 
to a respectable tradesman in a neighbouring town, had almost | me in a heavy sleep, yet apparently suffering from some dread- 
wholly cast her off since her marriage. It was generally be-| ful dream. I kept uttering wild and broken exclamations, of 
lieved that when she heard her only friend was dead, she had | which they could only distinguish entreaties to be taken home, 
preferred the wandering gipsy-life to the miserable prospect | and the words, “ She is screaming! she is screaming!” They 
before her. Both mother and grandmother appeared well con- | at length succeeded in partly rousing and quieting me by the as- 
tent to be rid of her. Their annuities were secured to them | surance that I should return home ; but of all this, as I have said, 
by Sir Thomas’s will, and that was all they cared about. I knew nothing till I had nearly arrived there. 

Immediately after the death of Sir Thomas, I removed from| No further attempt was made to oppose my wishes, and I 
the apartment which communicated with his room. This was! remained afterwards in my own apartments without attempt- 
a very obvious and natural step; but my choice of my new| ing achange. Of course [ could not permit a servant to sleep 
chambers surprised every one. They were those which had|in my bedroom, and I was nearly as solitary by day as by 
been appropriated to the abbots in former days, and were | night. I shrunk from all familiar intercourse. The only per- 
gloomy and inconvenient, and far away from the later and in-| sons I saw besides my husband and his children were the go- 
habited parts of the abbey. I had easy access from them, how- | vernnesses, who one after another tried to endure the gloomy se- 
ever, to the abbot’s gallery in the chapel, in which lay the | clusion of Greyfriars. All were wearied out sooner or Jater; I 
initiating secret of the intricate approach to the concealed | believe I helped to frighten them away. No doubt, they 
apartments; and I could go thither at night, and even by day,| thought me more than half insane. The present governess 
taking proper precautions, without the slightest probability of|seems likely to stay. She is a gentlewoman, sensible and 
interruption or discovery. It was nearly midnight of the day | agreeable, and I have sometimes felt that it might be possible 
on which I took possession of these rooms, being, as I have | for me to make a friend of her, so far as my unhappy lot can 
said, that immediately after the death of Sir Thomas, when,| permit; but she is full of prejudices ; and I can see that al- 
taking with me some food and wine, I attempted my first in-| though she pities me, she is shocked by many of my opinions. 
terview with my prisoner; but I could gain no admittance.| Well, I have done: there is no more to tell. I am still drag- 
She had fastened all the bolts and bars withinside, and the| ging on, year after year, a life, every breath of which is poi- 
strength of twenty men could not have forced an entrance. | soned. My victim in her silent prison is happier far than I— 
After trying for some time in vain, and hearing no sound, I| most happy in never hearing human voice, or seeing human 
put the provisions I had prepared for herthrough the machine : | face. Gladly would I change with her. Eve brings 
and was satisfied that she was living, and able to move about,| pain to me. It is pain to see the innocent children whose love 
‘oy the rapid disappearance of the basket. It was impossible] 1 ought to win, wearying through the half-hours they are 
to see into the apartment through the opening, and I know not es obliged to pass with me, and escaping the first pos- 
if a voice could be heard, but I spoke several times, and re-| sible moment. It is agony to feel more and more certain that 
ceived no answer, nor heard any kind of sound. I may as well | he, for whom I have sacrificed all here and hereafter—if there 
now say, to shorten my painful story, that she has obstinately | be a hereafter—has never— no, never—loved me, and that even 
persevered in thus excluding me; and that from the moment | his kind and gentle nature is troubled and perplexed when 
in which I left her little form upon the mattress, I have never| duty and custom compel him to endure my presence. He 
seen her, or received from her any sort of communication. I) little knows that my life is an unceasin, cetohim. No- 
made many attempts; I wrote to her repeatedly in the most|thirg k me here but the knowiolge of the horror, dis- 
urgent terms, but without producing the slightest effect; and I| grace, and wretchedness which my death would cause to fall 
knew that she continued to exist only by the regular removal} so heavily upon him. I have means always about me that 
of the food, and by her compliance with my directions to put| would rid me of life’s agony in a moment, and should any al- 
out her linen for tie laundress. 1 could, of course, only sup-| most impossible casualty reveal the truth to him, I not 
ply her with my own wearing apparel, in which, notwithstand- | live a single hour—not one more long, miserable day, not one 
| ing the great difference in height and size, she was — to| more long terrible night. Often I ask what withholds me from 
conttive to clothe herself. I constantly supplied her with ma-| ridding myself of this crushing burden? A few drops in her 
| terials for writing, and various kinds of work, and useful and | food, and I amfree. I have treed myself once ; why not again ? 
| amusing books, which were changed from time to time as she | I can only answer that I cannot. I have akind of frantic con- 

required them. I gave her stores of biscuits, almonds, and | viction that if I were once to pass such food into her prison, I 
raisins, and —_ sort of food that would keep for a long time, | should surely lose my senses; I should be mad. The im = 
besides the daily meals which I contrived to provide for her| bility of saving her would be distracting. I believe I ld 
by taking my breakfast, Juncheon, and supper in my own| betray everything; I cannot trust myself. 1 drive thethought 
apartments ; and from the first days of her éoninemenh, began | from me, yet it will come. 
to draw up details describing the means of access to her prison,}_ There are times when I yearn for the superstitions I have 
and placed them where, though secure during my life, they | been taught to despise, when I long to say: “God help me!” 
would be certain to be speedily found if I were to die sud-| ButI forget myself. I know that sin has no real existence, and 
never could what is called in pious jargon a sinful act be more 
justifiable than mine. Its miserable consequence was a chance, 
‘a mere accident; but for that wretched, little, unwilling wit- 
ness, I should now be a happy and fae eo rdhates o I 
know this life is all: death is ply ani , & mingling 
with the elements, a dispersion into atoms insensible to the 
past, the t, and thé future. Oh, feebie wretch that I 
am! I still long to say God helpme! God help me! 

















































For a long time I bore up well under this bewildering charge, 


t in comparison with 
had endured with Sir Thomas; and till some 


: arriage 
be able to indulge vague hopes that I should gradually become 
more and more accustomed and indifferent to my office of 


live on the food that I should leave with her. I often reasoned 


I know not how to describe the state of mind in which I was 
with myself, and tried to bring the sort of arguments which I 


left when I had finished this manuscript. It ot pee 
strange to me that I was not more ked by dreadful 
crime it narrated, by the miseries described by the unhappy 
lady, and by the almost supernatural detection of her guilt. 
All was fi harrowing, overwhelming. Yet these thoughts 
came to me only by fits and starts. It was the living witness 
of her crime, the young creature who had passed seven or 
eight years, from dhood to womanhood, without sight or 
speech of human kind: alone in those remote chambers t 


Here was a poor girl who had literally no creature belonging 
to her who cared whether she were living or dead. Only two 
beings could claim kindred with her ; and ot these, her mother 
would think her reappearance a misfortune; and her grand- 
I| mother, in her intense selfishness, would feel anything but 

mn troubled with her, and 
1 | obliged to clothe and feed her. How many in her station of 


pressed, and lected. If she was rived of some advan- | out change and without hope! , by her own singular 
her face with water: and after I had returned to her a few te it le oy" 


tages, she was at least freed from all the evils of poverty and | determination, from the only being she coul have looked w 


mauunts, che began to recover, and moaned and murmured | the outiertags of a laborious life—well fed and dothed: and | or spoken to—“ She is here ! she is under this very roof,” I re- 
Some words. 


s I placed wine and water by her side, and a light | provided 
in a carefully position, with some of the store of wax-can- 
dles by its stand, and waited in the entrance till I saw she was | stead of diminishing. Oh, what months and years of misery 
evidently reviving. Then I creft softly from the chamber,and|I can now look back upon! 


— it securely, hurried back to Sir Thomas’s room. 


remade Grace’s bed, and removed every sign of her having | self-wrought chains! Spirits, health, st 


slept there; and leaving all things in their 


places, 
went into my own chamber, put my light on a table, and sat | Sometimes I even contemplated the 


a : ity of quitting my 
own, and tried to realise the events of the last half-hour. | home and husband for sume remote solitude, wb = behind 
Certainly, my first calmer feelings were those of triumph and 


exultation. I was free! My daily and hourly curse was gone | and letting Grace tell her own story. 
for ever. It was not then, nor indeed for a considerable time | that no selfish motive has deterred me frota putti 
afterwards, that I to learn that a new, os ios into practice. I had little happiness to sacrifice, but 


hourly curse was to be for ever present with me. 
over in my thoughts the existence of little Grace. I told 
self repeatedly how eas 


jossed | the heavy affliction I should bring upon the only being I had 


th much to amuse and gratify her. These specious 


. to myself. “She is now at this instant, perhaps, with- 
reasonings, however, utterly failed. My burden increased in- 


Lo tw yeots fine, g through one of her many hun- 
dred long and weary nights; a few hours, and I shall see her, 
oo bee. What she belike? Have her senses failed ? 
ill she understand our words? Wil! she believe us, and ad- 
mit us?’ I remembered the little thin pale child in that pic- 
ture at the cottage; I yed to myself such a face and 
figure, only taller and older-looking—looking, perhaps, prema- 
turely old—a worn, withered woman of nineteen ! 
a that night; I did not even go to bed, 
ty | 


What various, what endless 
schemes and plans I projected to break or lighten my heavy 


rength, all graduall 
ielded to the insatiable enemy that “7 upon my heart. 





me the details of the means of access to the secret chambers, “ 
I confidently believe refreshed myself by washing and a of dress, 
the idea | befé was joined by Mr. Davis very early in the morning. 
foresaw | He looked as if he had had as little rest as myself. At first, 
we only shook hands, and were silent. The unfolded papers 





my- | ever loved. Shame, di: , and unspeakable grief and hor-| lay on the table. We turned our eyes a 


: y it would be to account for her ab-| ror would be his portion, and he and his children would be | them, and at length I said, in a kind of whisper : 

sence, to frighten and bribe her into silence. I would not| reduced to absolute penury. All he was fhis small| be done? What shall we do?” 

suffer m to see the difficulties, the impossibilities before Indian pension, and I knew too well his noble nature to enter-| “Sit dawn, my dear Miss Vernon,” said he; and he drew a 
me; I thrust them aside, to be thought over and cleared away | tain a hope that he would ever soil his hands with a touch of| chair and himself beside me : “ we must talk this terrible 
hereafter. Nevertheless, I went back in to the chamber, | the wealth I had secured to him. 


and put some biscuits through the door, by means of the ma- 
chine contrived for that purpose. I her utter a faint ex- 
Clamation, and I came away so far satisfied. She was alive, 


I went on in my slow| business quietly over. Captain Sinclair has left the whole 
and secret torture, suffering more and more, and a; management tous. Torelease the poor victim of that wretched 
Fi me and self-willed. took all woman's guilt, must of course be our first object ; but it needs 
my 





in my own apartments, and could thus easily sup-! much consideration. How to effect it, without exposing the 
o 
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truth, seems almost impracticable; yet poor Sinclair's last 
words to me, wringing my hand in his, were an entreaty to 
prevent exposure if possible. What would you propose? Can 
you suggest anything? M‘Ilvar, who is now perfectly com- 
and clear in mind, thinks we had better confide in the 
altons.” 

“ That is just what I was going to propose,” said I. “ Itseems 
to me that we can scarcely, unaided, remove this poor girl, 
and provide for her even a tempo refuge without some 
help. The rector and his wife are excellent and thoroughly 
trustworthy people, warm-hearted and sensible. I am sure 
that they are kind, and they are safe; they will harbour no 
idea of bringing that wretched woman to justice.” As I spoke, 
I saw astrange and peculiar expression pass over Mr. Davis's 
countenance, and I paused. ; 

“That wretched woman,” said he, “is safe from every evil 
of this world.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, “she had poison with her; she implies 
it in her story.” ; 

“Yes,” he said, “she was taken dead out of the carriage. 
An express arrived late last night with this note ;” and he put 
a letter into my hand. It was scarcely legible, but with some 
difficulty I read as follows : 

“ Dear Davis—My wife is dead ; she sat in total silence till 
we were near L——, then she put her hand into mine. I could 
not reject it; she p d it, and cl d it closely for a few 





minutes, when I felt the fingers relaxing from their hold, and | & 


I withdrew mine ge as we stopped at the hotel. I got out 
first, and the people came round. There was some confusion 
and excl ons that I was too bewildered to understand, 
till I saw her lifted out—dead, quite dead. There was a small 
phial ia her other hand. I remain here; the people are very 
civil. Do what you can for me; spare her if you can. Con- 
sult Miss Vernon. I scarcely know what I am wie God 
bless you, ’, 8.” 

I returned the letter to Mr. Davis in silence, for I could not 
speak. He then gave me the following account of what had 
happened after he left us at the cottage : 

When I arrived at Greyfriars, I met Captain Sinclair in the 
hall, looking the picture of amazement and terror. He had a 
roll of papers in his hand, and seizing my arm, he dragged me 
into the nearest parlour, where he sat down, saying: “ Read 
this with me.” 

I took a seat by his side, scarcely knowing what I did, and 
we looked ther t h those details of Lady Dighton’s 
life which I left for you last night. His hands shook so that I 
was obliged to assist him in holding the papers. His anxiety 
seemed to be to get towards the end, and he passed over many 
pages, till his eye ht the name of Greyfriars; then he 
seemed to nerve hii , and he read with comparative com- 
posure. I read with him as I sat by his side. As we ap- 

roached the dreadful termination, he trembled all over, but 

mastered his —_ with more resolution than might have 

been expected from him. When we had finished, he was so 
still, that I believed, and I still think, he was nearly fainting. 

At that moment, however, Lady Dighton’s maid came sud- 
denly in, sa; , very abru tly : « 7 are here, sir; I have 
been all over house you. hat are we todo? My 
lady is ordering things to be packed, and the chaise to be got 
= Are we going away, sir? What is to be done?” 

“ Yes,” said he in a low voice tome—“ yes, that will be best. 
I must go with her; you will remain and act for me.” 

I told him I would go and endeavour to ascertain Lady 
Dighton’s wishes: he assented feebly, and ed for me to go. 
You may guess with what strange and bewildered feelings I 
went towards her apartments; but M'Ilvar met me on my way. 
He was perfectly calm and collected. 
~ “ = you been with Captain Sinclair? Do you know all?” 

e ‘ 

_— ae 

“ You know they are preparing to leave this place ?” 

“ Yes,” said I again. 

“ It is well,” he answered ; “it is her doing, and I think she 
has decided wisely.” 

I entered his chamber with him as he spoke, and he shut the 
door and continued, “When I reached the house, I went 
straight up to her apartments, and walked into the sitting- 
room without knocking, or in any way announcing myself. 

lair happened to be with her. I was acting under an irre- 
sistible impulse: hereafter, 1 may be better able to recall the 
particulars. My impression is thatI accused her in plain terms 
of her twofold crime. I know 1 spoke of the murder of Sir 
Thomas, and of Grace Wilson's concealment. I believe there 
never was such a woman before, and never will be again, I 
was fairly roused from my own trance-like sensations by her 
coldness and resolution. She looked at me with an unmoved 
countenance—cold, haughty, and determined; then rising 
from her seat, she lifted up the lid of a writing-box on the table 
before her, and taking thence a large packet, gave it to Sinclair, 
saying very quietly: ‘Read the two or three last sheets of 
these papers; and take me away.’ 

“She then passed, with a slow and steady step, into the ad- 
foining room. Sinclair left the room with the papers in his 
hand, like a man ina dream. I waited for some time, think- 
ing that she might perhaps return or send for me. In trath, I 
was to be alone, and sit down, and endeavour to collect 
my thoughts, and consider what it would be best to do. Soon, 
however, a maid-servant came from the inner chamber in 
haste and disturbance. She started at seeing me, but appeared 
too much occupied with her own troubles to think much about 
it, and seeming glad to pour them out to anybody, she _— 
telling me that she believed her lady had gone out of her 
mind. She had suddenly ordered horses to be put to the car- 
riages, and preparations to be made for an immediate depar- 
ture from the abbey. I asked if her lady was ill. 

“ Not a bit of it,” she answered in an angry tone; “ there is 
nothing in the world the matter with her that I can see. Of 
all her strange whims, this is the strangest ; but I shall go to 
the captain, and hear what he says to it.” 

“She then left the room, and I soon followed her, intendin: 
to seek for poor unhappy Sinclair, when I met you.”—I tol 
him that the servant to her master, and I believed he 
was actually going to take Lady Dighton from the abbey. We 
then went to the parlour in w I had left Sinclair, and 
found him n reading the manuscript. He was manifestly 
overpowered, and unable to think or even to speak collectedly. 

We made him take some wine, and reasoned with and tried io 
console him, but it was some time before he could comprehend 
what we said, or speak rationally himself; and when at length 
he was calmer, and could listen to us, he acquiesced in every- 
thing that we proposed with the helplessness of a child. 

Mr. Davis here paused, and taking w) in Sinclair's let- 


ter, he showed me a postscript, in which he implored him and 
Mr. M’livar and myself to act for him in every particular, and 


on the opposite page was an order to amount on his 
banker's in London’ “ This agrees,” be comflaned,* with tn 











with Lady Dighton at the hotel at L—.” Mr. Davis stopped 
with a visible shudder. “It is terrible to think of her,” he 
said, “ either living or dead; but it is impossible not to feel 
that her death removes one great difficulty. That which re- 
mains seems almost insurmountable. What is to be done with 
that unfortunate child?” 

“Child !” I interrupted; “she must be nearly ge, 

“ Yes,” said he thoughtfully ; “ true—too true. ye must 
act quickly, Miss Vernon, for the measure we had recourse to 
in order to relieve our late perplexities is no small addition to 
those of the present moment: M’Ilvar’s brother may be here 
the day after to-morrow.” 


bers. There we waited in silence till the old abbey clock 
tolled out the hour of ten, its deep hoarse tones deadened by 
the thick walls around us. Mr. Davis had previously moved 
the spring, which caused the surface of the apparently massive 
wall to slide aside, ne strong narrow door in the 
actual wall of the chamber. e drew near to it and listened, 
and very soon we heard harsh grating noises within, like the 
removal of rp bolts and bars. The sounds ceased, and 
Mr. Davis laid his hand upon the handle of the door, and after 
a moment's hesitation, turned the lock. It yielded to his 
touch, and turning to me, he gently drew me through the door 
at the same moment with himself, but a step or two behind 


“Oh, he may indeed,” said I; “I had never thought of} him. My heart beat so fast and violently, that it somewhat 


that.” 

“I think,” said Mr. Davis, after a pause of some few mo- 
ments, “that we cannot do better than adopt your first - 
gestion. We must have some help from without to assist in 
the secret removal of our poor prisoner, and to secure her some 
asylum for the present ; and you think so highly of the Daltons, 
that we may surely venture to confide in them.” 

I repeated my conviction of their worth and good feelings ; 
and Mr. Davis soon after left me to go to the rectory, where 
he had an interview with Mr. Dalton. 
imagined, was his horror and astonishment; and so soon as 
he was able, after listening to so fearful a secret, he revealed it 
as cautiously as he could to his wife. 
Treat 
able to collect her thoughts and arrange our plans than her 
husband. They both remembered the , 

Grace Wilson, and had several times seen 


She was a person of! 


diverted my attention ; my head throbbed, and my eyes were 
dazzled. saw only that I was entering a lighted cham- 
ber, but I could not at first distinguish a single object with- 
in it. 

It was not till several hours later, and when I was alone for 
the night, that I could attempt to recall with any accuracy the 
circumstances of our admission to that apartment, the scene of 
so much strange guilt and suffering. I heard, and saw, and 
acted like one in a dream ; and it still seems to me like put- 


Great, as may well be | ting the fragments ofa dream together when I endeavour to re- 


late this portion of my story. / 
I entered, as I have said, behind Mr. Davis; he paused after 
a few steps, and drew me forward. The room was well 


good sense, warm-hearted, and energetic, and was better | lighted, and the first thing 1 observed was a low narrow bed, 


with its side against the wall opposite the door. Upon it sat a 


Eee of poor | shapeless kind of figure in a silk dressing-gown, hanging loosely 
; but owing to | about her. 


The thin delicate child in the picture at the cot- 


the repulsive character of her grandmother, they had not much | tage was vividly present in my mind. I saw a heavy-looking 


personal knowledge of her. Mrs. Dalton’s first su, ions re- 


moved several of our greatest difficulties. She said that it was | and scarcely visible. 


a common practice with her husband, when they expected 


creature with light hair, a large sallow face, and eyes swollen 
She was shaking from head to foot; she 
neither looked at us nor spoke to us. I took one of her hands, 


guests at the seseay to go to meet the London coaches at a/| and it clasped mine—oh, so closely; and then she bowed her 
iles 


spot about three miles from the village, in his own four-wheeled 
chaise, built purposely to suit the ruts and obstacles in the nar- 


poor head upon it, and uttered a sound, something between a 
| groan and a cry, such as I never before heard, and while I live 


row lanes which led to the high London road. The last coach | can never forget. I pressed her hands to my bosom ; I kissed 


the junction with the lane between eleven and twelve 
at night ; and she pro; that he should leave home at the 
proper time, announcing that he should bring back a lady- 
visitor, for whom due preparations would be made at the rec- 
tory. Meanwhile, we were to prepare our 
release, and bring her to the place at which 
be awaiting her in his carriage. 

Mrs. Dalton had done little more than sketch this plan, 
when Mr. Davis proposed that she should accompany him to 
Greyfriars to talk it over with me. During his absence, I had 
taken a hasty breakfast with my pupils, and had broken to 
them as well as I could the sudden death of their stepmother. 
They were naturally startled and awe-struck by the news, but 
they were too young and too honest to affect a sorrow they did 
not feel. The servants had heard of the event from the man 
who brought Captain Sinclair's letter ; they assumed grave 
faces vi 
them. That unhappy woman had won neither love nor reve- 
rence from any one. 

1 was still giving directions as to the mourning and other 
matters, when I was informed of the arrival of the Daltons. 
found Mr. Davis and M'‘livar with them, and scarcely greeting 
each other, we entered at once upon the consideration of Mrs. 
Dalton’s proposal. I su; some slight additions to it— 
namely, that the ex 


r. Dalton would 


dutifully, and nothing more could be expected of 


her forehead ; I tried to speak, but could not ; and I thankfully 
heard Mr. Davis say: “ My Pond girl, fear nothing; you are 
safe, you are free, and with friends eager to help yuu; calm 
yourself and come with us.” He then gave me a bonnet and 


risoner for her | shawl that we had brought with us. It was some time before 


I could attempt to put them on to her. She kept clinging to 
my hands, to my shoulder, tomy dress ; still without speaking 
a single word. Her breath w shorter and shorter, and at 
length, with a loud and fearful scream, she went into violent 
| hysterics. We taken the precaution to bring hartshorn 
and restoratives with us, but for some time they were wholly 
without effect. At length, the worst paroxysm seemed ; 
she became quieter, and we laid her gently on the . Her 
face was turned to the wall, and she uttered no sound, although 
every two or three minutes she was shaken all over by convul 
sive twitchings. 
“ We cannot attempt to move her in this state,” I whispered 
to Mr. Davis. ’ 
“No,” he answered. “Would you object to remaining 
with her while I go and explain to Dalton the cause of the de- 
” 


lay” 

This was agreed upon. I cannot call it fear, but I must own 
to a very uncomfortable feeling when the door of that cham- 
ber was closed upon me. The poor creature continued per- 


visitor at the rectory should lose her | fectly still, except for the involuntary movements; these soon 


i by some means or other on the road, and uently | became less violent, and at | h ceased, and I believed she 
be obliged socsmmrtas by on 


to be ee with linen and other necessaries by 
Mrs. Dalton, and 


had fallen asleep. I looked around me. The room was small, 


30 that the servants should be prepared for | but lofty ; and the outer air must have been in some degree 


the arrival of an invalid lady, who would probably go im-| admitted near the ome me lamp hanging from thence flared 


mediately to bed. During all our projects 
I could not help thinking how wholly in the dark we were 


and arrangement, | and burned unevenly, w 


le the flame of a candle on a table 


| in the middle of the room was still. There were two or three 


talking and deciding. “In what state shall we find this poor | tables, and several chairs; shelves against the wall, on which 


creature? How shall we communicate with her? 
admit us? Shall we be able to remove her?” 
thousand other anxious and doubtful questions were continu- 


ally forcing themselves upon my mind. It seemed to be tacitly | crockery. 


Will she there were many books ; and doors to closets, that must have 
These and a| been made in the wall, as they did not project beyond it. One 


of these was open, and appeared to be filled with glass and 
At the further end of the room, an open door 


accepted as a matter of course that Mr. Davis and 1 were tobe | showed the interior of another lighted chamber ; this, she told 
left to adopt whatever means of imparting to the prisoner the | me afterwards, was the winter-room, one side of it being 
great change ye over her should appear best to us, | formed by the back of the great kitchen chimney, and conse- 


and it was equally obvious to all that the communication 


siderate. 
After the Daltons had left us, therefore, I wrote in as kind 


by letter in the first instance would be most advisable and con- —- of excellent water. 


quently always warm. In that room, also, was a sink, and a 
In the angles of the wall of the 

itchen chimney were closets in which the bed-linen, blan- 
kets, and coverlets were kept, and an extra mattress always 


terms as I could devise, preparing her for good and wonderful | aired and ready for use ; and some contrivance in the ceiling 


news. I then informed her of Lad 
closed one of the papers she had le 


Dighton’s death, and en-/ admitted air into this chamber, but not so freely as in 
behind her, with a minute | the other, which was called the summer-room. I am here 





description of the means of access to the secret chambers, and | briefly summing up much that I heard at different times after- 
a confession that there was a ey imprisoned there. I told wards; and I must not forget to mention that for the comfort, 
y 


her who I was, and how deeply I felt for her, and that she 


| and to promote the health of the inhabitants of these cham- 


would for the present have a refuge with Mr. and Mrs. Dalton, | bers, there was admission from the inner room to a long pas- 


whom she could no doubt remember, at the 


; that | sage running within the wall of the ch 


1, into which the 


there was not a thought of taking her to her og | , but | outer air was freely admitted. It was only wide enough for 
ut 


that she would be entirely provided for in future by friends | one person, and was wholl 


who would treat her with the tenderest care, and 
upon her contrary to her wishes. 1 explained to her the plan 
for her removal that night, and implored her in the most ear- 


unfurnished, and evidently con- 


urge nothing | trived as a promenade for those concealed or imprisoned there. 


The mode of conveying air to all these places must have been 
exceedingly curious and circuitous, for in no part was there 


nest and affectionate terms to remove the inner fastenings of | ever visible one single ray of light. That unhappy girl, from 


her chamber at the appointed time. I said. her friends would 
return in an hour for her answer, and that no attempt would 
be made to see her at that time, nor till after the family were 
in bed. 

When we were sure that all the servants were at dinner, a 
very important and lengthened business at G@ jars, Mr. 


the moment in which she fell senseless by the side of her 
murdered father, never again beheld a glimpse of God’s blessed 
daylight. i 

She still continued quiet and silent, and I remained anxiously 
watching by her. At leggth she said in a sort of hoarse whis- 


per: “I am not asleep; I think I can move now.” 


Davis and I, guided by the clear and minute msofLady| I raised her up in my arms; I felt as if I knew not how to 
Dighton, threaded the curious labyrinth | to the secret | be kind —- to her, and I could not restrain my tears as | 
chambers, and arrived at the apparent solid wall which com- | gently kissed her brow. She felt them falling on her face, and 


municated with them. He soon discovered the spring which 


|she said: “I believe you—I trust you ;” and she laid her head 


revealed the turning-machine, and put the letter within it. In| on my shoulder and wept calmly—I might say sweetly, 80 


breathless silence, we awaited the event. 
that I was obliged to sit down upon the floor of the passage 
and he leaned against the wall with clenched hands and eyes 
nailed the outer door of the machine. A pause that 
seemed interminable—a silence that might be heard—followed. 
I know not how long it lasted. At length the wheel moved, 
and a piece of paper fell through to the ground, u 

evidently trembling hand : 


you if you are deceiving me.” 


There was something very touching to me in these few words | Mr. Davis then lowered the lamps, and extin 
It may seem | and put out the candle. 


—timid trustfulness, yet natural ay oped 
8 to say, but I was startled by 


e conviction they af- 
ford 


that the whole dreadful story was real. There she was, 


I trembled so much, | much the tears seemed to soothe and relieve her. Very soon 
,| 1 was able to prepare her for her removal. She tied the bon- 


net herself, and helped me with the shawl. I saw plainly that 
her dress was one of Lady Dighton’s silk wrapping-gow®s, 
| and it hung awkwardly upon her; but her head was very 
| neat, and her hair nicely brushed and arranged. By this time, 





which | Mr. Davis again made his appearance, and was eo = 


| to find her composed and ready to depart. 


was po psw: elegy opt mye r 
|“ will unfasten the bolts at teno’clock to-night. God pardon | there was anything she wished to take away with her. She 


looked and ing her head, said: “No—O no” 

around, shaking vagal 
We left the room by the light of & 
lantern we had brought with us. Mr. Davis ned the door, 


and replaced the contrivances for concealment, and the silent 


within that wall, Grace Wilson, the poor child, the witness of | chambers became tenantless, and returned to their original my* 
terious 


secrecy. . 
Mr. Dalton, in accordance with our NS pest 
ve 
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got out at the gate, and being joined by Mr. Davis, who had | was endeavouring to the perplexing business that had 


solemn promise which she then made to him through me. 


walked thither by a short-cut across some fields, we returned | fallen upon him, and to make up his mind as to the future. In| Everything relating to her sufferings at Greyfriars became 
together to the abbey, and almost without speaking to each | accordance with the advice of Mr. Davis, to whom he turned | more and more distressing and painful to her, and there was 


other, crept quietly to our bedrooms. almost helplessly for guidance, he 


L) 





derstand the effect which these strange events produced upon | unknown. Dighton had left him a } 


equested me to go with | a security in the pledge he required of her which was evidently 
I believe that Ihave said before that I can never quite un-| Grace and my pupils to a distant town, where we were wholly | a relief to her mind. Could 


I part from my charge under 


fortune, but she | more favourable auspices? A deaf and dumb husband, with 


my mind while they were occurring. I scarcely thought of| was correct in her conviction that he would never profit by | no near relatives except an old father and mother, without a 
the frightful guilt of Lady ~~ or of the peculiarly pain-| the bequest. However, in a letter which was found with her particle of suspicion, or even curiosity, in their nature. I had 


ful position of poor good kin : { Y 
and the feelings of Grace Wilson engrossed almost all my |any legacies she might leave to Ellen and Janet, and their |t 
thoughts. When I went to bed, however, I a i soundly, for | heirs, so that their father could have no power to reject them, | t 
1 was quite worn out by fatigue and anxiety. awoke with a | she had accordingly directed the lawyer, with whom she had | t 





strange confusion of feeling and recollection, and hardly able | communicated by letter on the subject of her will, to divide | when I saw her so happily married, 


to believe in the occurrences of the last twenty-four hours. I| twenty thousand pounds of her funded property between them, 


Captain Sinclair. The sufferings | will, she stated that having ascertained that she could secure | for some time begun to feel that I might be much fettered by 


he singular circumstances connected with my protection of 
his poor girl, and although I had become really much attached 
o her, I confess that a great burden was lifted from my mind 


Her husband worshipped her, and thought himself the most 


met my pupils at breakfast, and released them from any les- | under stringent conditions in the hands of trustees. Except fortunate of mankind. They had a pretty house and small 
sons for thet day. They asked anxiously after their father, | these legacies to his daughters, Captain Sinclair retained only | farm very near the old homestead, and in due course of time 
and then went off to some work of coloured papers, paste and | a third ten thousand pounds, which he felt more than justified | were blessed with three children, none of whom inherited their 
paste-board. Mr. Davis and Mr. M’livar were engaged in |in settling upon Grace Wilson. The whole of the large re-| father’s misfortune. _ Grace writes to me two or three times 
looking through papers and letters for Captain Sinclair, from | mainder of Lady Dighton’s settlement, after all necessary ex- | year, and I have twice visited them. A heoeiey household I 


whom they had received a packet, giving them full powers to | penses had been defrayed, he paid over to the heir of the ba-| never saw, nor a more loving old grand 


ather and grand- 


act for him, and requesting them to settle whatever was ne-!ronetcy and its hereditary estates. He had only two friends | mother. I will only add to my story that I have lately heard 


cessary with the steward and housekeeper. 


whom he could consult in his heavy troubles and they were | that Greyfriars is levelled to the ground, and a new house is 


Soon after breakfast, Mrs. Dalton came to me as we had | those who had been the unconscious means of bringing them | building nearly on the same site. I do not know whether the 


previously agreed upon. She had not much to tell. She be-| upon him. Both Mr. Davis and Mr. M‘Ilvar, while they agreed | i 


nevitable discovery of the concealed apartments created any 


lieved Grace had slept well, and she had induced her to con-|in the propriety of his honourable resignation of Laay Digh- | sensation in the neighbourhood, for the Daltons are removed to 
tinue in bed, and have the daylight very cautiously admitted | ton’s bequest to himself, united in urging him to avail himself) another and far-distant living, and I have no communication 


toher chamber. All agitation had passed 


away ; she lay quite | of an offer from the trustees of his children, of whom Mr. Dal-| whatever with the place itself. All the sin and suffering those 


still, and spoke little. It appeared to Mrs. Dalton that her | ton was one, to allow a large portion of the interest of their| walls contained may seem to have perished with them; but 


mind was profoundly occupied in endeavouring to realise the legacies for their board and education; and he ee though sorrow may 


great change of circumstances around her. I returned to the | yielded, in some measure, to their arguments, but it was wit 


away, crime and its consequences 


cannot be crushed and extinguished. There is a nameless hor- 


rectory with Mrs. Dalton, and found her still silent and quiet. | painful reluctance. Mr. M‘Ilvar, feeling that he had brought | ror in every memory connected with Lew f Dighton, whether 


When I took her hand, she grasped mine strongly, and kissed 
it, but without speaking. She got up after dusk, and the next 
morning arose before breakfast. Mrs. Dalton had made ashade 





sv much suffering upon a most amiable and high-principled | dead or living. Mrs. Dalton told me that Captain Sinclair had 
man, exerted all his interest, which was considerable, to pro-| added but three words to the name of his wife on the stone 
cure for him some situation under government, and nothing | that covered her remains. These words are—‘ God is mer- 


for her eyes, and in a few days she could endure the daylight | could have accorded better with poor Captain Sinclair's wishes | citul !” 


very tolerably ; but she continued to s little, and appeared | than the consulship offered to him at a port in the east of Eu- 
to be continually wrapped in a sort of heavy reverie. I had|rope. It removed him from England, which had become hate- 
afterwards reason to think that much of this was habit, and | ful to him, and from all possibility of intercourse with the few 
that a great portion of her time in her prison-chamber had | who were acquainted with Lady Dighton’s story. He never 


sibaiadbippalatthen’ 
THE COLONIES. 


In transferring this article to our columns, from those of Fraser's 





been passed in this manner, which frequently ended in a doz- | could be induced to see Grace Wilson, and he dic not meet me Magazine for May, we beg that we may not be held as expressing 


a 1a D F in any way our own opinions. The article purports to be based 
ing kind of sleep. It was long before she would enter into | again till he came only for a few hours after we had removed een the Rep ort of the Select Committee ot the 


ouse of Commons 


anything like conversation, and very long before she would | to a lodging recommended by the Daltons in a distant — | upon Colonial Milita’ — published last year; Mr. Ad- 
the r. 


give any particulars of her sufferings during those eight long | He was a sadly changed man, and I could see in almost 


derley’s Letter to 


sracli thereupon; and Mr. Goldwin 
Alb. 


years of silence and solitude, when, shut up in two small | first greeting that his manner was totally altered towards me. | Smith’s well-known letters to the Daily News,—Ed. 


chambers, she never heard a human voice, or caught a glimpse | He was most grateful and liberal, and meant to be very kind, 


The untimely death of the Prince Consort and the (we will 


of daylight. Of the scene of the murder, she never could be | but he could not meet my eye, and seemed to dread every word | not say untimely) liveliness of Lord Palmerston have induced 
induced to say more than a few whispering words, and no one |I said to him. His plans were then unsettled, and soon after- | an unprecedented state of things in Parliament. For once we 
who saw the dreadful expression of horror in her face if the | wards came the offer from Mr. M‘Ilvar of which I have just | have passed our Lent in peace, and without a Ministerial cri- 
slightest allusion were made to it, could persevere in pressing | spoken. Mr. Davis told me that “it made another man of|sis. The Education debate has ended in a compromise, in 
the subject upon her. Only once did she speak to me of her/him.” He brightened up trom that moment, gave an imme-| which matter has successfully vanquished mind, and the Budget 
feelings and impressions when she recovered her senses in the diate and most thankful answer in assent, and employed him- | has only produced 4 scene of mutual recrimination and abuse 
secret chamber: she said she soon began to understand that self incessantly in preparations for a speedy departure to his | enacted by Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone without a division 
she had been carried into some place of confinement, and she | official post. of any y importance. We are governed by men who still 
expected nothing but a cruel death from the same ruthless| When all was completed, he came to fetch his daughters. | go by the name of Liberal, but who from their age and their 


hand that had, before her eyes, destroyed her father. After a He was much overcome when he parted from me; and Ellen 


perfect acquaintance with the mode of business 


time, however, she perceived the strong inner ry the | and Janet were as sorry as such young girls could be with a | asit is, or rather as it was, must be Conservative. e oldest 
i 


door. She drew the bolts and fixed the bars in a kind of| prospect before them which their father had in his letters de- 
trenzy, and, seizing the light, she rushed about the rooms to | picted in the most favourable colours. We parted: I felt that 
sce if there was any other entrance. When satisfied that she | it was a final parting, and such it proved to be. His liberality 
was so fur secure, she said she kneeled down and said the | towards me had been far beyond what I could either expect or 
Lord’s Prayer, and then seated herself with her eyes fixed on | accept, and I believe he had a real regard and esteem for me ; 
the door, fully expecting to be starved to death, and deliber- | but fom not surprised when our intercourse by letter gradually 
ately preferring this fearful alternative, to any sort of commu- | died away. The girls wrote frequently and affectionately to 
nication with y Dighton. How long she would have per- | me for a few months, but their letters became more and more 
severed in this determination, had there been no means of | brief and far between, and in less than two years ceased alto- 
conveying food to her, is probably very doubtful; but it is| gether. 1 have occasionally heard of them, and 1 believe that 
very likely that it might have continued till she was too weak | both are well married to foreigners. Their father is always 
to remove the heavy fastenings. It was evident that she never | spoken of with resp: ct and esteem. 
ceased to believe that her life would be sacrificed the moment; I had consented to remain with Grace Wilson for at least 
she admitted her jailer. twelve months after Captain Sinclair's departure from Eng- 
“ But,” said I, “did you not take hope from her regularly |land. We went on very quietly and very amicably together ; 
supplying you with food, linen, lights, and everything you | and I have little to add to what I have already said of her, ex- 
could require ?”’ cept that, owing, 1 suppose, to a more healthy and natural 
“ Never,” she answered. “I believed it was all done to en-| mode of life, she improved very considerably in her personal 
trap me, and because even her stony heart could not endure} appearance. She lost much of her disfiguring fat, and her 
to leave me die without help. Many notes were written to me | complexion became healthy looking, with a slight tinge of 
with entreaties, promises, even solemn oaths—but how could | colour. Her eyes were larger and brighter, and she had no 
I trust her after what I had seen: my only friend, the only | longer a heavy en of countenance, nor a dragging, 
person who had ever loved me, helpless in his bed” —— | loitering way of walking and moving. Certainly, I could have 
And here she stopped,as she always did when she ap-| made poor Grace a far more interesting personage if I were 
proached the subject of the murder. I wondered that the | composing a tale, instead of narrating actual occurrences for 
idea of poison seemed never to have occurred to her, but I | the private perusal of a few friends. Nevertheless, the termi- 
afterwards found that it had been present with her during the | nation of her story is, under all the circumstances which ren- 
whole of her imprisonment; but she had fortunately imbibed | der it so peculiar, sufficiently strange for any novel, and so 
some ignorant notion that it could only be conveyed in liquids. little to be expected, that I feel half afraid to relate it. 
She drank nothing but water and tea, which she had meansof| The village in which we had fixed our temporary residence 
preparing for herself; and she said that there were dozens of | was in a very retired and agricultural part of the west of Eng- 
wine, with which she had been supplied at different times,|land. We there, in the course of a few months, became ac- 
standing in one of the many closets in the chambers. She }quainted with a young man in whom I soon felt greatl 
was regularly supplied with books, which she used to return | interested. He was the only child of a very respectable small 
when read; and one of her few amusements was to make | farmer, and had been deaf and dumb from his birth. He had 
extracts from them. She knitted stockings and mittens for | been well educated among cthers as unfortunate as himself. 
herself; and having been furnished with a pack of cards, she | His manners were pleasing and gentle, and, notwithstandin 
played a great deal at a soli game called Patience. his natural defects, he was reckoned a very clever farmer, an 
There was a singular sort of quietness in her disposition and | was popular among his father’s labourers, who had established 
habits, which must have been partly natural to her, though, | modes of communication with him which answered most of 
of course, it had been greatly nourished and increased by the | the purposes of ordinary conversation. We knew his mother, 
strange solitude of her life. A mind of any superior stamp | in the first instance, owing to her supplying us with milk and 
could never have succumbed, as hers did, into the dead calm | poultry. She was an excellent, sensible, well-mannered wo- 
in which she appears to have spent the greater portion of her | man. The father was a rougher sort of person, but a truly 
time ; and one of only average energy and spirit would assu- | good and kind-hearted man. Both doted on their unfortunate 
redly have resisted, in some measure, the numbing influences | son, and I soon won their hearts by my knowledge of the 
which surrounded her, and have gained as much as, under | finger alphabet. The son was anxious to improve himself in 
such cruel disadvantages, could be acquired from books, men- | drawing, and I undertook to assis: him ; I lent him books, and 
tal effort, and memory. On the other hand, a more sensitive | found him quick, intelligent, and perfectly unpresuming. Our 
and impulsive temperament would, no doubt, have suffered | intimacy increased, Grace had learned the finger-alphabet, and 
fearfully in mind and body, perhaps even to insanity or death. | she and the young man were a good deal together. Onemorn- 
Grace Wilson had, however, a peculiar and decided stillness ing I was surprised by a visit from the father, and peer ape 4 
of character, most singularly suited to the extraordinary tria‘ | puzzled by his making me a long and confused speech t 
she was destined to undergo. She had good moderate abili-| his poor boy, as he called him, the object of which I could not 
ties, and had so far profited by the education Sir Thomas had | for some time conceive, until at length, after many attempts, 
secured to her, that she could read and write very fairly ; it | and much circumlocution, he blundered out the P in words, 
was plain that she had not been either an idle or a stupid | that he feared his poor boy was greatly taken with Miss Wil- 
child up to the moment in which she was separated from all| son. In a moment I perceived how very blind I had been; a 
her fellow-beings; but it was equally evident that she had |thousand little circumstances came back to my recollection 
made little or no progress beyond that moment. As I knew | that I had scarcely noticed at the time of their occurrence, and 
her better, I perceived more and more that she had good com- | foremost among them was so vivid a remembrance of Grace’s 
mon sense, a kind and grateful heart, and an honest and truth- | unusual quickness and perseverance in acquiring the fi . 
ful nature ; but she evinced no wish to improve herself, and alphabet, that I suspected there would be no reluctance on her 
was, in many respects, supine even to dulness. She had obe- | part. This point was soon decided,as I had anticipated. Her 
diently, and probably very slowly, learned whatever had been | fortune was a great surprise to her lover and his parents, as 
taught her, and she carried the results of that teaching into they had naturally supposed that she was dependent — me. 
her prison ; if she added to them at all, it was done insensi- | I explained it and her want of relatives by the simple truth 
bly, and without any particular effort of her own. The quie-! that she was the illegitimate child of a deceased gen of 
tude of her nature was, I suppose, physically a preservative | large property: When Captain Sinclair made over the money 
to her, for, strange to say, her health never suffered; and al- | to her, he stipulated only—and it was more an entreaty than a 











in point of years is perhaps the freshest ; but he has also the 
ee experience of office, and his ideas are therefore most 
of all tainted with old modes of thought. It is impossible to 
expect from these men much reform orimprovement, still less 
have we any right to ask them for innovation or experiment. 
On the other hand, we have a set of yow men calling 
themselves Conservatives, who having little official experience, 
are not bound by official traditions, and being only obliged 
to vote for their party on great questions, may o their in- 
formation where they like and use it how they like. As long as 
they do not vote for ballot or abolition of church-rates, they 
may advocate extreme di in colonies, or hold queer 
doctrines on blockades. They may denounce or com- 
petitive examinations, or take up any crotchet th , to 
wile away the many years in which, under Mr. Disraeli, they 
for the sake of the honour of serving are obliged to pine away 


in opposition. 

r. Arthur Mills and Mr. Adderly are two good specimens 
of this important class. The one represents ‘the conservatives 
of Taunton, and the other the upper landholders of Stafford- 
shire. We can conceive no set of men who would be more 
alarmed with the colonial sentiments of these two legislators 
than the small Tories of distant districts. We have no doubt, 
if they had been long in office, they would cease to think for 
themselves, and blindly following the teachings of the perma- 
nent officials, boldly bring out the ideas they found in 
their pigeon-holes as incontrovertible, the great joy of their 
partisans, both in and out of the House. But as it is, their 
wows on colonial affairs are decidedly liberal and progress- 

ve. 

Last year, Mr. Mills moved for a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Colonial Military Expenditure. The 
motion was opposed by Government ; but ultimately, in con- 
sequcnce of the apparent feeling in the House, Lord Palmer- 
ston to it. The evidence and Report have now been 
printed, and contain information upon every point in this 
most vital and important question. 

The Report begins with a classification of all our d den- 
cies, dividing them into only two categories,which, for ity, 
may be called colonies or division appears to 
us to be incomplete even for an investigation wholly military ; 
but for an inquiry which embraced not only military, but also 
financial and political considerations, it is manifestly useless. 
The colonies of North America, South Africa, and Australia 
cannot be placed in the same category as those of the West 
Indies and the Mauritius; and the incompletely developed 
settlements of Vancouver's Island and New Zealand ought 

roperly to be considered a class apart. With respect to Cey- 
oe. the most economical arrangement would appear to be to 
place it under the Government of Madras, and have it adminis- 
tered and governed from that Presidency. The reasons of 
European politics which induce us to hold Gibraltar and Malta 
are very different from those moral reasons which make us 
vere in sending governors to the West Coast of Africa. 
The tie which binds us to our West Indian Se 
different from that which causes us to continue our expendi- 
ee a eee $ appears to us to bevel gularly defici 
in, the rt appears to us to be sin ent in 
definite conclusions or — advice to Governmen t Indeed, 
in some hs we t the very contrary to good 
is given ~ and it is therefore in the evidence that we count eek 
for such matter as may be useful to us in our consideration of 
the main question. 
ive measures of so a nature as entire colonial 
eman are naturally slow in being carried. And as in 
this case we have not only to ourselves, but the colo- 
nial public also, it cannot be expected that with the present 
Government, or, indeed, at the present time, much will be 
done. But whenever circumstances arise which render action 
inevitable, we believe the series of papers, the names of which 
are at the head of this paper, will be held to exhaust the argu- 





though, as she got older, she grew fat and heavy, she had | condition—that she would faithfully observe total silence on 
never needed, nor taken, any kind of medicine. all points connected with his unhappy wife. I assured him 
months together while Captain Sinclair! that he might firmly depend on Grace’s performance of the 








ments which can be used for and against the views held by the 
authors of them. = 
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Her Majesty's Ministers no doubt feel that they have enough 
to do to deal with facts and events as they come before them, 
without pledging themselves to any course which may lay 
them open to the accusation of indifference to the Crown and 
State they are serving. But if it were not so, we should be 
inclined to regret the evident disinclination for any open dis- 
cussion of the matter displayed by them all in the debate which 
took place on the 14th of March this year, on Mr. Mills’s reso- 
lution, which, with Mr. Baxter's amendment, now stands 
thus :— 

“ That this House (while fully recognising the claims of all 
portions of the British ea to Imperial aid in their protec- 
tion inst perils arising from the q of Imperial 
policy) is of opinion that colonies exercising the right of self- 
government ought to undertake the main responsibility of pro- 
viding tor their own internal order and security, and should 
assist in their own external defence.” 


The Government, in accepting this resolution, which, indeed, 
was a very mild exposition of the views of Mr. Adderley, 
guarded themselves against being supposed to yield one atom 
of their own views on the matter. Mr. Fortescue distinctly 
stated, that by the words, “internal order and security,” the 
Government did not mean that the Imperial troops were not 
to be called in to assist the colonists nst natives or neigh- 
bouring tribes. Thus, while Mr. Mills asked the assent of 
Parliament to a resolution implying some change of system, 
the Government accepted that resolution with the announce- 
ment that no change, or very little change, was intended. We 
do not blame the Government for this. They naturally did 
not wish to run the risk of a decision in Parliament adverse to 
themselves, and so accepted Mr. Mills’s resolution as a mere 
string of words without any meaning whatever. It is not part 
of the duty of Government to pledge themselves to abstract 
pr itions, because, having pledged themselves, they would 

und to yore at least to put their theory in practice. 
In the present case, for instance, we can conceive nothing more 
absurd than for a set of men who a few months ago planned and 
executed the winter expedition to North America, deliberately 
setting to work to decline the responsibility of the Crown in 
the matter of colonial detence. 

Thus, then, the case stands at present. Everybody has given 
their opinion, and nothing is to be done. 

It is not our intention to occupy the patience of our reader 
by a lengthened disquisition on the use of colonies. 

ere are persons who look upon our Colonial Empire as 
source of geographical pride. To these there has n no 
change in colonial contemplation since the days of the elder 
Pitt. There are others who look forward to the days when 
a more paternal Toryism may be in the ascendant; and when 
statesmen made wise by the philosophy of Alison, may orga- 
nize and convey our surplus population to the surplus acres of 
our distant ions. But apart from these visions, we may 
remind our readers that the great and principal difference be- 
tween our past and present policy towards our dependencies, 
is to be found in our ceasing to interfere in their external 
trade, and in our ceasing to send, out our convicts to their 


When we intertered with their external trade we did so for 
our own profit. 

When we sent out our convicts, we did so, it is true, to their 
profit, but for our own convenience. 

These things are done no longer. 

The li constitutions which have been granted may be 
deemed by some to be another element in the consideration of 
the matter, but we believe that these constitutions are virtu- 
ally much the same as the old ones—namely, about as 
liberal as the colonists wished for or were likely to appre- 
ciate. 

Mr. Arthur Mills, in the introduction to his work on colo- 
nial constitutions, places the advantages of dependencies under 
the six following heads :— 

1st. The tribute contributed to the parent State in time of 


Pond. The military force contributed for the defence of the 
parent State in time of war. 

8rd. The wealth contributed to the parent State from the 
territorial and mineral of dependenci 

4th. The markets for the manufactures of the parent State 
provided by dependencies, and the profits of an exclusive com- 
merce with them. 

5th. The maritime strength conferred on the parent State by 
an exclusive carrying trade to dependencies as affording a nur- 


sery for seamen. 

oh. The relief to the parent State afforded by the removal 
of a redundant or delinquent population by emigration or 
transportation. 








It is quite clear that we now enjoy none of these supposed 


advan We once enjoyed some ot them, which we have 
now finally given up. The duties of the colony to the parent 
State are changed ; and to ascertain in what degree we 


can re- these duties, has been the object of the inquiries 
set on foot by Mr. Adderley and Mr. Mills. 

Some ie seem to fancy that in granting liberty and in- 

to the colonies, we have granted them counter- 

parts of our own constitution. But there can be no greater 
error. The three estates which exist with us, do not exist in 
the colonies, and, ing to Adam Smith, never did exist 
in the old colonies. Itis probable, then, that unless some force, 
moral or other, can be brought to bear from home, the actions 
of Government will be controlled by an unreasoning demo- 
cracy ; and that the degree of interference ble or practi- 
cable from home, may again be brought doubt at some 
future day. At present, according to Mr. Merivale, the only 
links w remain of the old chains of subjection are— 

Ist. hel Mo nee of Parliament. 

2nd. The et of the Crown to allow and disallow laws 
made by colonial legislatures. 

8rd. Military tion. 

4th. The administrative authority vested in the Governor, 
who is appointed by the Crown. 


Having thus shown what our colonies are to us, we are 
able toexamine the Report of the Military Committee last 


year. 

The Report proceeds to state the expenditure on the diffe- 
rent colonies, the total of which amounts to upwards of three 
millions; while on the other side, the small sum of £369,224 
is contributed by colonies, of which only the sum of £73,315 
finds its way into the War Office books. 

ing the amount of property in the colonies, we think 
this statement is one of the most startling ever put before the 


public. 

We are then informed that from more recent returns it ap- 
that 10,000 volunteers have been embodied in British 
America, a nearly equal number of volunteers in the 

Australian colonies, 1500 in New Zealand, 1200 at the of 
Good Hope. Such are the most important facts 
notice by the committee. 


We now come to the su ions. In paragarph 1 we find, 
to our astonishment, the following conclusion— 

“ That it is inexpedient that the proportion of cost of Colo- 
nial defence to be borne by the Imperial and Colonial Gov- 
ernments respectively should be the subject of negotiations 
with the various dependencies; but that evidence has been 
given tending to show that the mode of proceeding adopted 
by Lord Grey in 1851, in announcing to the A ian colo- 
nies the terms on which alone Imperial troops could be sent 
there, may be gradually applied to other dependencies.” 

The remaining suggestions reter principally to icular 
colonies or groups of colonies, with the exception of the last, 
which wisely states “ that the tendency of modern warfare is 
to strike blows at the heart of a hostile power; and that it is 
therefore desirable to concentrate the troops required for the 
defence of the United Kingdom as much as possible, and to 
trust mainly to naval supremacy for securing against foreign 
—— the distant dependencies of the Empire.” 

he first of these cited suggestions appears to to us have been 
drawn up by a committee of old permanent under-secretaries 
for the colonies. 

What are the Secretary of State and his Under-Secretary 
for, if it be not to negotiate with the authorities of such colo- 
nies as have arrived at years of discretion ? 

Ministers trom the colonies arrive here on financial jobs, to 
float loans or bonds. They are well received in the City. 
They are known to our commercial magnates, but in Down- 
ing-street a negotiation is deprecated by Parliament, and all 
they can expect is an ukase informing them that their condi- 
= are ready for them, and they may take them or leave 

em. 

The second of these suggestions is also of importance, be- 
cause as far as Canada is concerned it must be violated. We 
must refuse to undertake the defence of Montreal, os 
and Niagara, if we accept the terms of this deliberate advice. 
We are also rather at a loss to know the meaning ot “ the ten- 
dency of modern warfare to strike blows at the heart of a hos- 
tile power?” We Game belligerents in all warfare would 
be gied to do so. With the exception of London, however, to 
which capital the committee perhaps meant to allude, we know 
no heart which would be easy to strike at, even in modern 
warfare. 

In perusing the list of witnesses examined before the Com- 
mittee, the first thing which strikes us is the absence of any 
person of note from the North American possessions. 

We have Mr. Elliott, who was in Canada years ; we have 
clerks from the War Office, governors of West Indian pos- 
sessions, gentlemen from New Zealand and Australia; but no 
leading citizens of our North American dependencies. We do 
not know the reason of this omission. Perhaps it was, that 
the Duke of Newcastle having recently been iu Canada, was 
deemed capable of supplying all information on the subject. 

Mr. Godley’s evidence, and the paper written by him in the 
~ Y furnishes the most complete statement of the views 

the colonial reformers. Mr. Godley himself is, alas, no 
more; but he has left behind him a name which, whenever 
ae military or colonial changes take place, will be remem- 
red by all those who admire, even in a station which fame 
seldom reaches, earnestness, self-devotion, and courage in pub- 
lic men. One of the most important and inent of all the 
answers made by him to the various and searching sugges- 
tions and questions put to him by membrs of the Commit- 
tee, is to be found at page 119 ;— ; 

“ Q. 2092. I see that in one of your papers you say that no 
British colony left to defend itself has ever been conquered ; 
and that, on the other hand, no colony of which the defence 
was intrusted to the mother country has ever successfully re- 
sisted a hostile expedition. Is that actually the case ?—A. As 
far as I recollect, it is. 

“2093. Do you think that the presence of the British flag on 
these stations all over the world adds to the prestige, and con- 
sequently to the power of England ?—I believe it adds very 
much to our weakness. I have never seen a foreign criticism 
upon the power and troops of England, without ing that 
the writer considered the ity of protecting colonies all 
over the world as the main element of our weakness.” 

Mr. Low very properly points out the t unfairness in 
our obtaining Sosaulery aaistemee townste Geheane from some 
colonies, and failing to secure it from others under precisely 
similar conditions.— To be concluded in two more parts. 











THE LIME-LIGHT. 


It is said that the age of invention is in its infancy ; and not- 
withstanding the p science has made within the last few 
years, we have only discovered that the more we know, so much 
the more have we to learn. Artificial illumination is one of 
the instances of this: the oil-lamp and rude tallow urn of the 
ancients have given place to the unpretending moderator in 
our dwellings ; and our streets, which were formerly dark and 
dangerous to traverse after sunset, are now lighted by gas. 
This easy and cheap mode of lighting, not only our streets, 
but our shops and private dwellings, is now as common as it 
was once unknown; and yet we can by no means say that we 
have a perfect light, or that great improvements may not be 
effected in this mode of lighting within the next few years. 

Artificial light the rich may call a luxury, the poor ma’ 
claim as a necessary; but take from ejther the means of arti- 
ficial illumination, and their energies would be crippled, their 
intellect impoverished, their time lost, their industrial occu- 
pations hindered, the very safety of the community endan- 

, and the wealth and commerre of nations affected. 
If such astonishing applications of gas. and also of steam, 


had been made in the days of ancient Greece, what — 
cent, all-expressive, world-astounding names would have 
of such contemptible 


found to convey their ——- 
little monosyllables as gas and steam, one —_ have heard of 
the spirit of coal and the spirit of water, with some superla- 
tive adjective to stamp the vast im: of each. In such 
an age, these conquests of man over the elements, this subju- 
gation of the great powers in nature to his use and convenience, 
would have thrown all meaner efforts into the shade ; for them 
alone would have strung its harp, and the dest 
epic productions of genius might have commemorated the vic- 
tory of man over the inanimate matter of nature, instead of de- 
dicating her loftiest songs to the art of war. 

. Artificial illumination is a subject whieh is endowed with an 


a 





of no ordinary character; and we may truly say, that 
few inquiries would furnish so profitable a result as a complete 


to what is known as the oxyhydrogen, or 


t, and compare it with the ordinary methods of illu- 





This brilliant light was the invention of Lieutenant Drum- 


of domestic illumination, ope Sead per develop- | flame 
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mond, and applied by him in conducting the Ordnance Survey 
in Ireland and Scotland in 1826. Its intensity was such, that 
it proved to be distinctly visible at a distance of 95 miles. It 
is so purely white, that the most delicate shades of colour may 
be distinguished by it as correctly as by daylight; while for 
photographic purposes, it is invaluable, as it enables the pho- 
tographer to work by night as easily as by day. To what ex- 
tent this light is possessed of actinic properties, or whether 
this apparent power is due to the total absence of colour in its 
composition, we must leave others to decide ; we will here only 
endeavour to describe the best form of lime-light apparatus 
which is yet known to the scientific world. The Ilane light 
gives out but little heat, and does not in any manner vitiate or 
consume the oxygen of the surrounding atmosphere. Let us 
contemplate the infinite advantages of a light of this nature in 
the sick-room, or in the crowded factory, and indeed in any 
crowded room, as also in mines or tunnels. The ordinary 
light, on the contrary, consumes a large amount of oxygen, 
which is the vital air that, in common with living creatures, jt 
requires to promote existence ; nay, it does more than assist us 
in consuming the oxygen, it poisons the air. The atmosphere 
is composed mainly of oxygen and nitrogen gases, in the pro- 
portion of one of the former to about four of the latter. [t 
will be seen, therefore, how small a quantity of oxygen we 
have in any given volume of common air—only one-fifth! 
Now, nitrogen is a deadly poison, being incapable of support- 
ing either combustion or life ; and when we deprive any given 
volume of air of its oxygen, it will be readily understood that 
we are setting free four times the quantity of the poisonous air, 
nit 

But this is not all the harm that is done; the wax, the tal- 
low, the oils, the camphine, and the coal from which the gasis 
distilled, belong to the compounds known to the chemist as 
hydrocarbons, so called because they are composed of hydro- 
carbons, so called because they are composed of hydrogen and 
carbon. In their combustion, in every case without exception, 
their hydrogen unites with one portion of the oxygen in the 
surrounding air, and forms water, and their carbon unites with 
ancther portion of the oxygen, and forms a deadly poison, 
known as carbonic acid. 

Thus we see that by the present methods of obtaining light,we 
not only deteriorate the atmosphere by abstracting from it the 
vital air, but, in addition, pour into it one deadly poison, and 
set free another four times its bulk. Nor is even this the end 
of the mischief: the surrounding atmosphere is also heated in 
sroportion to the number and extent of the ordi gas- 
lights. There are probably few who have not experienced the 
ill effects of this in the lecture-room, the ball-room, or the 
theatre. 

The lime-light, on the contrary, does not heat the atmo- 
sphere, and as oxygen is one of the gases it is provided with, it 
does not deprive the surrounding air of any oxygen, and as it 
has no carbon in its composition, it cannot form carbonic acid. 
It does not therefore require the assistance of the atmosphere, 
and can be burned just as easily in vacuo; in fact, the lime- 
light is produced by ignition, and the other lights we have 
spoken of are the result of combustion. As a proof of the total 
a ce of heating power in the lime-light, we may state that 
a powerful five-jet lime-light was some short time ago exhibited 
in the Society of Arts lecture-room, when it was proved that, 
besides the light being ofa purer and witer character than gas- 
light, it gave as great a _ as the large chandelier which was 
afterwards used. The lime-light !amp consumed thirty-six 
cubic feet ofthe combined gases in an hour, and did not increase 
the om eng of the room in that time, notwithstanding its 
crowded state. By way of testing the one light — the 
other, the chandelier was then turned “ full on ” for second 
hour, and consumed 5000 cubic feet of gas in that time. It 
was curious to watch the increase of temperature, even after 
the first ten minutes; the heat and vitiation of the atmosphere 
made the room almost unbearable long before the second 
hour was completed. The different quantities of gas required, 
in each case, to produce the same amount of light, are worthy 
of remark. This is surely sufficient proof of its value in the 
lecture-room. 

The advocate, however, of any rival to a source of light so 
cheap, so manageable, and so beautiful as gas, must be p 
to adduce something more rare in its favour than that the one 
is deleterious, and the other not so. 

It is hardly n to inform our readers, that in common 
with all other lights of great intensity, the lime light may be 
used for signal-lights, its peculiar steadiness, continuity, and 
cheapness giving it the advantage over its rival the electric-light. 
For use at sea, or by the coast-guard in case of wreck, and in 
all cases where life and property are at stake, cheapness is a 
matter of no consideration for a light of this nature; still, 
where cheapness is combined with utility, the lime-light has 
precedence over all lights, its cost being represented in pence, 
where that of others is in pounds. Owing to the total absence 
of colour in its composition, it is not onl applicable to photo- 
graphic purposes, but also for picture-galleries. It is found to 
separate the most delicate es of colour, and what is of more 
importance, it does not in the slightest degree injure the most 
delicate fabrics, or tarnish gilding. 

The lime-light is produced by allowing a stream of mixed 
gases (one part of oxygen, and two parts of pure hydrogen) to 
impinge upon the surtace of a piece of lime, which it immedi- 
ately renders of a white heat, and in this state of incandescence, 
we have what is known as the “lime-light.” It may here be 
mentioned that ifcommon coal-gas, or carbwretted hydrogen, 
is used with oxygen for producing light, the light will not 
be so pure as when hydrogen is used, and it will cause twice 
the quantity of oxygen to be consumed, the relative pro- 
portions of ox and carburetted hydrogen being equal, 
the carbon the carburetted hydrogen, as before ex- 
— taking up a portion of the oxygen, to form carbonic 
acid. 


Great, and apparently insurmountable difficulties met the 
discoverer, Lieutenant mond, owing to his mechanical 
appliances being incomplete ; and it is only recently that cer- 
tain improvements have been made in this respect, by which 
these di ities have been overcome. The greatest of these 
impediments was, that when the lime was too suddenly heated, 
it cracked and fell to pieces, or, as it is technically termed, 
“ decrepitated,” when, of course, the light immediately disap- 


The light emitted from the ignition of the combined gases 
alone is very faint, though it is the hottest flame known in 
chemistry, and somewhat similar in appearance to the flame 
of spirits of wine. The dimensions of the required volume of 

for the lime, is, however, so small, as to throw 
out but very little heat. , 
: dy ay wwasetiat he twogus roquized 
or t—namely, ox and hydrogen—are 
constituents of water, which is 
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f electricity or galanin is found wo consist of hydrogen two 
parts, and 0 one ; exact of | 
Meeoe pases ‘which ase > produce the Wime-tght.| 


The present mode of lighting a is to allow a stream 
of lighted hydrogen to play u the lime for a few moments; 
the flame is first of a pale yellow, and afterwards a deep red, 


caused by the combustion of the metal calcium in the lime; | rails. 


the oxygen is now turned on, and gradually 





ine of rails, no doubt the motion is very much easier to the 
larger weight can be moved by 4 | expectations?” 
ht power than by the ordinary way 
road. But itis only the 


passengers 
les so provided that can get any benefit from the | molest our trad interfere ita! W 
‘o all others they aps mnasee wend stimmbling-blocks. No | th i ft. yap B agaren agp a 





y provided with flanges to the wheels, runs upon a|—are we therefore gratuitously to attack it, and either greatly 


lessen or altogether destroy its chances of ever realising those 


of| Certainly, we reply, we, who have now outlived all our ex- 
in tations from these 


pests, ought to attack them when they 





y upon the 1s of the country e are bei 
regulated, so as | one who has ever experienced it will easily forget the’ severe | driven in my the neighbourhood a nile 
to produce the best result. 


estminster Bridge was recently lighted for some months | of Mr. Train’s tramw 
‘oving two jets. The) take an evident delig 


with lamps of this description, each 


jolt which a pheton or gig receives in passing over the rails 
and although the Hansom’s cabmen 
in zig-zagging over the metals (no 


nts, while 
the sounds of massacre and the glare of flame are monopolizing 
the attention of every inhabitant of the place, except only per- 


7 haps the Sinologue hugging his th 
South Foreland light-house has for three months been lit in | doubt under the idea that they are helping to wear them out), — ng his theory at home, © i tan to 


the same manner, and in this case there were eight jets. There | what is sport to cabby is, if not death, at least great disco’ 
was never the slightest fault or failure, and the lamps were as | fort to his unfortunate fare. 


easily managed as the ordinary gas-lamp ; they were lighted | line of rails has not unfrequently wrenched o 


the wheels of 


attack these ro hey were attacking us in the only way 


m- | in which they had a chance of doing us serious harm. They 
A sudden attempt to cross the 


were forcing upon us a countless host of famishing fugitives, 


they were pouring upon us sw: f human locusts 
at sunset, and extinguished at sunrise, and never touched in | vehicles, and altogether there has been an amount of accident | more formidable by ht, tt pet Tocusts 
the interim, thus showing how little attention they required. | serious enough to demonstrate that the tramway is, in fact, a 


Liverpool landing-stage has also been lit with these lamps, and 


it was found to be of great assistance to vessels approaching | 
the harbour at night. It was found also that the naked light | the county of Surrey included Mr. Train and the vestrymen of 
penetrates fog to an immense extent—some hundred yards— | Lambeth in one common indictment for obstructing the pub-| who have burnt our dwellings, carried o 
while other lights are quite useless. It has, moreover, been | lic highway from Westminster-bridge to Kennington Common. 

: The history of this case is a curious one ; for it affords a won- 
derful illustration of the glorious inefficiency of some portions 
of our law to abate a public nuisance, when it is to the inter- 
est of the lawyers to keep it alive for the sake of costs. 
will attempt to make it as clear as 


proved that neither wind nor rain can extingus 


ut, 
These lamps may be made of any size, m the modulated | 


lamp for the drawing-room table, to the powerful light-house 


lamp, and the gases may be made with perfect safety in any 


sitting-room. 
A single jet placed near the ceiling is sufficient to light an 


ordinary sized room. The photometric value of the lime-light 


will of course depend upon the size of the jet, and the pressure 
upon the gases. Where the consumption of the gases does not 
exceed one and a half feet per hour, the light produced is equal 
to four gas-lights, each burning five feet per hour—or one and 


a half feet give an equal effect to twenty feet ; but if the quan- | 


tity of gases is increased to three teet per hour, a light equal 
to more than fifteen gas-lights, each burning five feet per hour, 
is obtained—or three feet give alight equal to seventy-five feet. 
Again, if the quantity be in to six feet per hour, a light 
equal to sixty of the gas-lights is given—or six feet equal to 
three hundred feet. 


We may here mention, that after having made so many and | 
such great improvements in the mechanical arrangement of 


the lamps, and the shape and size of the pieces of lime, and 
being able to obtain pure hydrogen in a variety of easy and 
cheap methods, we only wanted to make the other of the two 
gases—namely, oxygen—with equal cheapness, It has long 


been possible to make it with great facility, in a variety of 


ways, but the expense of its manufacture was, until lately, a 
great drawback to the general adoption of the lime-light. It 
has, however, recently been discovered that oe may be 
made very cheaply from nitrate of soda, the ue being of 
sufficient value to nearly cover the original cost of the mate- 
rial, the labour, and the wear and tear of apparatus. It is al- 
most needless to mention that hydrogen may be made very 
cheaply by passing superheated steam over red-hot iron 
borings. 
— > 


TRAIN AND TRAMWAYS. 


A legal impediment is an impediment sanctioned by the law, 
or one for which the law gives no appropriate remedy. 


direct the attention of our readers belongs to the latter 


tral . G. F. Train fair trial before | ¥ 

the ber of publ . iin. They ey. ventilated ® e to America to await with stoical calmness the judgment of the 

court. The whole affair is in the lawyers’ hands. They have} It was under these cimiattentien that Gines ‘dial with 

only to order what is called a nolle prosequi (an abandonment | the Taepings have taken place which we have be Py 

st the pe and the matter would 

rain might be ed up to receive judgment, | cision taken by our Government at h fend 

and the rails would be at once tolen up. Test this, however, A ome to defend the Treaty 

would not suit the views of the lawyers is clear enough from | went from the Fore’ to the A " instructions 

the conversation which took place before the justices of the -office to the Admiralty to instruct the 


the phrase is) more than anything was ever “ ventilated” be- 
fore. They have had all the publicity that Yankee “ sen- 
sational” advertising could give them. e idea was an old 
one, but the public were told that it was new, so often and so 
loudly, that it had all the benefit of novelty. There were 
platform speeches and turtle breakfasts in its favour. The 

ntlemen of the press and the independent vestrymen were 

‘ted and fed into a perfect conviction of the benefits of the 

scheme. If any one halted in his opinion after the profuse 
spread at St. James’s Hall (which lasted from one in the after- 
noon until twelve at night), he must have been thoroughly 
convinced by that still more wonderful feast at Westminster 
Palace Hotel, where all the guests grouped themselves in the 
windows to be photographed from the other side of the wey 
the monster cars and tramway being prominent in the “ mid- 
dle distance.” : 

But unfortunately all the world cannot be submitted to such 
psn Meeps as turtle soup and champagne, and the 
unfeasted have an awkward habit of measuring what is sub- 
mitted to them by instruments more strictly scientific than the 


carving-knife and the corkscrew. The gentlemen of the press 


were all but unanimous in favour of the tramways, and the in- 


dependent vestrymen had no doubt whatever that Train’s 
tramways were the Nn el Toad to a feast ; 
still the outside public i unconvinced, and there were 


some who were found bold enough to say that however plea- 


rail, the rail itself was dangerous to oth 
fact, a public nuisance. 


_By ee of persistent talking, writing, and 
giving lunches, Mr. T 


and was, in 


not slowly and gradually arisen from the necessities of peo 


le 
who have grouped around a centre; but it has been Helibe- 
rately built on the scale of a town before there were 
enough people to inhabit it. The roadways, drains, 
market, were all projected on the le of a big place, and we 
can understand very taba d ye now the wide but not over- 
crowded streets of Birk ample acco’ n 


for Mr. Train’s tramways. 


To convince the vestrymen of Lambeth that such was the 
case was clearly the object of Mr. Train, when he took a large 


number of them down to Birkenhead some twelve months ago. 


From all that we can they spent a very t time 
of it at Birkenhead Lent cabcometgheengetelt 
convinced of the excellence of the tramway that they there 
and then gave Mr. Train their permission to lay his rails along 
. When we say that 


the Westminster and Kennington Road 
they gave their permission, it is a mere figure of speech : 


gave as much i why aw apy pe me | 


was none at all. The Lambeth v: is no feuds o wor wer. 


shipful body ; but it has no more right to authorise the laying 


of a line of rails which will impede the progress and endanger 
the lives and limbs of her 's subjects, than they have 
to sanction the discharge of a of loaded artillery in the 
middle of the high road. Be that as it may, however, Mr. 
Train acted upon their and laid his rails forthwith ; 
eet Om owe no but much to the discom- 
_ of those persons whose vehicles were 


And an obstruction it undoubtedly is. When a vehicle, 


public nuisance in a crowded tho! 
It was under this impression that the clerk of the peace for | tive Chinese gen’ 


os -_ — heen | men 

ury was given in March . Directly that | that these things could continue, and that ev 

mio Mr Tan old bare bn cal we Judgments ve rsp bene 

and the natural consequence o i wo! ave that the | was being encircled by fire and 

nuisance would have been at once abated. But there was the mt J = iD ees 

thousand pounds in esse to answer all costs that might be in-| Shanghai what Gravesen 

curred, and Atalanta was not more stayed in her race by the | nearer, was seized upon. The rebels had an encampment op- 

le than were the bloodhounds of the law by the ite. The enemy had, as it were. got Tilbury, were 

scent of this prize within their reach. To have judgment upon pstead and Hig in 

Mr. Train might have yo age the eo ws it would — peans reported. 

tolean flow of costs. e rule to be a supercargo was brought in horribl. ured. boat, laden 

re the court on the reserved point includes a ot of Hf m- w y in) me 

escape for Mr. Train ; because if it be found that the convic- | been taken by throwing stink on board, and he had barely 
estrymen is wrong, Mr. Train is entitled to a new escaped by swimming. v= moderate lan- 

trial, as he was included in the same indictment. Now it so guage of a British officer, reported that “ the devastations and 

happens that, as the business prospects of the court now stand, 

| this rule will not probably. be 





Queen’s Bench sitting in banco,on Monday last. Mr. Montagu | Ports not in the hands of the rebels.’ 
Chambers, Q.C. (aided by Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and Mr. Joyce), 


same time refusing to enter a nolle prosequi 
men. Under the circumstances, of course, nothin, 
Mr. Justice Crompton facetiously observed 

tence Mr. Train, while the rule was pending as to the vestry-| they intercepted 
men, would be “ like hanging one of seve 
treason, and afterwards granting them all a new trial.” 
Justice Mellor observed that, to his view, it was “ merely a 
| question of costs ;” and the 





| minded the prosecuting counsel that they had the remedy in| policy which we have more than once 
their own hands, as they “ might enter a nolle prosequi as to 


phrase is, “suit their book;” and so Mr. Train's tramway is 
to encumber the Kennington Road during the whole of the 
Exhibition season (greatly, no doubt, to the profit of Mr. Train) | 5,000. In the affair related by Admiral 


| simply because the lawyers want to get their share of the] fortune took with him only 600 of his 
| thousand pounds.—London paper, May 17. 


sant it might be to ride in a spacious omnibus, ing upon a | 
er vehicles, and THE TAEPINGS. 
Nature has been so indulgent as to create for even the most | with great daring; and, although writer 
noxious and ferocious of her offspri appears to 
The shark is preceded by his pilot fish, who guides him to his | ans than we should have been inclined to do, 
prey or warns him of the snare; the crocodile has his 
who hops into his mouth, and picks the teeth of 
the lion has his provider, an 
we may believe our most juvenile authorities, his friendly | seem to tremble, English party men look up 
mouse to gnaw away the meshes in which the hunter has en- | speeches and remember former di 
y, then, the blood-thirsty and rapacious vated income-taxes and new expeditions. 
the desolator of cities, the provi- peri are quite out of the question. The salvation of the Im- 
on: 


rain obtained permission to lay his trams, 
at first in Birkenhead, and afterwards in the Bayswater Road, 
Victoria Street, and the Westminster Road. It is stated that 
in Birkenhead the plan works well and is of, and we 
can readily understand why this should be. ead is a 
town which has been built in a very exceptional way. It has 


ng some humble friend. 


Taeping, the Thug of China, 

der of human carrion to the wild dog, the pitiless exterminator, 

the useless butcher,—surely he also has his friends, 
ts, his defenders, and his humble admirers? The sea is not | ing an army and navy disciplined by European 

1 of pilot fish, and we must not expect the world to be full | restore order throughout the whole empire, and perhaps in- 

ings. But we believe there are one or | fuse some vitality even into the Banas wretched system. 


i apolo- 


a cloud of testimony to the gen 


of a scholarlike and most estimable Sinol 
own mixed atmosphere of German and Chinese philosophy, | much better 
who has formed to himself, from his own inner consciousness, | Much better than those Respeneuay ry dae personages, 
an idea of what a Taeping ought to be, and who defends his | the Wangs of the Taepings.— , May 1 

opinion against all fact and passin; 
this learned and abstracted man A TOUCH OF ECONOMY 
dream out his dream, and write it as it progresses, and send it f 
in voluminous rolls to the Foreign-office, where, when 
are called for, it at last obtains the advantage of 
Mr. Hansard’s printing-office. But, 
admiration edness 
of Mr. Taylor Meadows, we can 
writes controversial 


of action. “ Are we,” asked 
Lord Russell on the 13th of 
Taepings does not come up to 


think that a British | extra » 


despatches from Shanghal in | which he obscurely tatimated, weed doom! 

ed ne net aa rhe nate * cal, wich Lord Pameraon replied seatter 
a a good loose husk of satire 7 

te ang © ape own head. The Tlect : 


leader's 
of it, however, was not to go witheut its application. Later in the 





g& 


whom we could not destroy and could not drive back. “ Liv- 
ing to the east of the river,” humbly petitioned the representa- 
y try of the neighbourhood, “ we have had the 
misfortune to be visited by the murderously ferocious rebels, 
: nf our le, dis- 

honoured our wives and daughters, robbed us, and murdered 
innumerable of us, until our land is covered with corpses, and 
the roads rup with tears and blood. . . . It seemsthat not 


— one of us wili escape. In desperation, therefore, we Loar aoe | 
e 


implore the Minister that, in his great goodness, 


J r ible to the untechnical | things, he will take pity on us and will s: rescue 

he bill preferred against Mr. Train and the vestry-| us.” The statements in this petition were true, — are 

men was found a true one at the Surrey Sessions a year ago. | official 

It was moved by writ of certiorari to the Court of Queen’s | ficers 

Bench, and was ordered to be tried at the Kingston assizes. | state of affairs described in the petition has long been known 

there found both Mr. Train and the vestrymen 

4 court entered the verdict against Pe ; but, 

with regard to the vestrymen, a point was reserved that they | the surrounding count rly devolves upon 

could not be made liable to an indictment for what they had ~_ 7 t = a = 

done in discharge of their public duty, and the verdict stood 

over in their case for the decision of the Court of Queen’s 

At this position of affairs, the vestry-| wrote home to the Admiralty from Shanghai on the 21st of Feb- 

men po t A neet they were acting throughout in the inte- ruary :—“ At the spot marked ‘ D’ on the plan annezed, di- 

rests . Train) began to be rather apprehensive about | rectly o ite to the suburb of the to French 

their costs, and to allay those fears Mr. Train lodged in their | cathoarat le yt ag 

hands a thousand pounds to meet all contin, 
This was the turning point of the whole 


documents with testimony of our own naval of- 
and civilians proving every letter. “The melancholy 


to the British authorities,” said the official reply; but the an- 
swer was that nothing could be done, for that “ the defence of 


authorities.” It must have been heartren 
men with arms in their hands to see what our officers were 
obliged to see and yet to remain “neuter.” Admiral Hope 





cathedral is situated, the houses were recently burnt by the 
rebels, and the population driven across the water, many wo- 
having been seen to drown themselves.” It was impossible 


the most 
selfish and cruel non-interference we could be safe. Shanghai 


soon have bred an awful ce, oosung, is to 


which 
is to London, only very much 


te, and driving in the populations of 
the suburbs, Acts of robbery of Euro were A 


with treasure and m orth more than £1,000 had 


atrocities had been conducted at a distance much too close to 


‘ " before next January, | be consistent with the respect due to the occu 
| therefore it follows, by demonstration, that if the present state | town by French and Engl 
Either kind is possible. That to which we now propose to | of things can be maintained Mr. Train will be at perfect liberty 

his obnoxious tramway open until that time, after | actually fire into the fore settlement, nor did they attempt 
e will be, of course, at perfect liberty to betake himself | to storm the walled city ; mo | 


of the 
forces, or to leave its supply of 
provisions and native trade unaffected.” The bandit not 


t they were taken m 


more ef- 
fectual means to destroy both. 


time to time recorded. They had no connexion with the de- 
Ports, for it was not until the 11th of March that 
Admiral “ to deft shaie cad to pues the otis 


i 


p to this time the 
Admiral was acting upon his own and Mr. Bruce's responsi- 
made a show of praying judgment against Mr. Train, at the | bility, ond delex ne toa foun be felt justified in doing with 
against the vestry-| the sole object of preserving the British establishment at 
Shanghai. The first attempt made was to drive the rebels 
at to sen-| from a large close to the city, and in a tion where 
; : e supplies and the trade. For this purpose 
prisoners for high | the French and lish Admirals onl ve their counten- 
r.| ance to a body of Chinese troops, and did little more than 
look on while the Chinese carried the village in gallant style. 
rd Chief Justice Cockburn re- | It seems that Prince Kung has at last brought into play 
a ace! : “ recommended as the 
ri robable means of restoring peace or governmen 
the vestrymen.” This, however, would by no means, as the} Chi y A Colonel Ward, an ‘Amesican, has received rind 
mission to command and drill a Chinese force. Atpresent he 
has 1,500 men under him, and his force is about to be raised to 
Hope this soldier of 
men, and they defeated 
0 very lanes Sone sree losing in the attack seven killed 
and from 30 to 40 wounded. In a subsequent a de- 
tailed account of which we take from the North China L 
these same disciplined Chinese t: seem to have behaved 


Ey 
5 


rather more in the part taken by 


a 
ge 
HI 


tion had been most horribly earned. These t 


parasite, 
basking seem to show us a way out of our Chinese difficulties. When- 
d also, 


ever we now hear of a shot fired in China the ys yond 

visions, and dread 
taxpeyers 

All these 


Government of China is new in its own hands. By 
estly spending a sufficient portion of its revenues in obtain- 
officers, it can 


Prince Kung has as good materials for an army and navy as any 


England 
and in China. In a Blue-book just published, which contains | Power in the world, if he is bold enough to use them. The 
atrocity of these robbers, | only duty of civilized Powers in the matter is him 
we notice that there is one exception, and that is in the person | how to do this, and to hay? him to do it; for otherwise: it 


e, who lives in his | may well yt a that his iplined troops may become not 
not 


may ——_+—— 


excellent rubs coevenk 


y by administering to what 
aoe term its expenditure. On Monday night Mr. 
and honesty in intention | delivered an elaborate lecture on Lord ’s finan 
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evening the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the second 
reading of the British Museum Bill, the object of which was 
to remove the natural history collection, under its present di- 
rector, Professor Owen, to an independent habitation at South 
Kensington, where it was to have covered five acres of ground. 
The whole sum required was £680,000. The Government 
chose to assume the necessity of obtaining five acres some- 
where at once for the purpose, as their point of departure, and 
then conclusively showed that it -« not be managed more 
cheaply than in the way pro : 

not a A about the ste Bs 
inclined to concede that they must all be on the eens floor, 
instead of being half raised to a second story, and was entirely 
convinced that the moment for this esthetic purpose was mal- 


The House, however, was | ing their wants when necessary. 
y for five acres at all, was still less | in attendance.— Aberdeen Herald. 


Tue Court aT BALMORAL.—Her Majesty has lived in quiet 
retirement since her arrival at Balmoral. The Palace seems 
duller than it was before she came, There is not a servant 
within the policies but is clothed in deep mourning. The 

ueen in the strictest privacy. At times, she takes a 
short drive in her to a distance of five or six miles 
from the Castle. She has, as is usual with her at Balmoral 
called on a number of the deserving cottars on the royal 
estates—kindly inquiring into their circumstances, and reliev- 
The Duke of Argyle is still 








| 
To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Anglia. It would cost us much more 
time and labour than we can spare, were we to undertake a reply 


apropos. The vitality of Lancashire operatives is, after all, of | to your voluminous question. The Astor and other Libraries of 


more account than the osteology of dead whales, and the 
House put the Government in a minority by a vote of 163 to 
71. 80 the nation is to keep its skeletons in the closet for an- 
other year at least. 

Where the politicians left the controversy, the naturalists 
took it up. Professor Huxley wrote to the Times to congra- 
tulate Parliament on its wisdom, and to assert—somewhat 
dogmatically, —that two acres of conveniently lighted room are 
= for Professor Owen's purpose. Professor Owen replied, 
with a certain precision and calm of manner curiously con- 
trasted with the jubilant tone of his younger rival, that there 
are two acres already, and that many of the most important 
— are thrust ignominiously into cellars. He calls on 

shade of Baron Cuvier who penetrated by lamplight into 
the secrets of the “ t whale-bone whale” in the vaults of 
the Museum in 1816, and on Sir Emerson Tennent, who seeks 
there for the Elephant of Ceylon, but seeks for it in vain,—for 
where shall the Ceylon elephant find stabling in the present 
Museum ?—to attest his necessities. “I would not conceal his 
nor his power, nor his comely proportion,” is Professor 
en's comment on the Leviathan as it was Job's, for “ he is 
the chief of the ways of God.” But dark cellarage is all he can 
for his big ——— the present year at least, and look- 
at his wasted specimens the osteologist groans within him- 
ff. The scientific sepulchre must keep its boues for the pre- 
sent. The day of prosperity, £680,000, and a five acre collection, 
may yet come. 

A similar question of economy was next raised in the House 
about the works at Alderney. On Friday week the vote for 
mre | Harbour, as a harbour of refuge, was carried only by 
a majority of eight, Mr. Disraeli voting against it. On Thurs- 
day the contest was renewed with a less narrow majority. 
Mr. Ayrton moved, as an amendment on the vote of supply, 
the appointment of « select committee to inquire into the 
amount for which the harbour and fortification of Alderney 
ean be completed, and Lord Palmerston, with some asperity, 
explained that a great part of the works were complete:|, that 
it would be more than a waste of the work a'ready done, not 
to out the plan, and that the occupation of Alderney 
in time of war in order to help Portland to 
“watch ie in the channel.” Satisfied with the great 
wae? Monday over the departed whales and elephants, 
the House gave 
London paper, May 2A. 


i 


pee oe es 
BY-GONES BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 

The Boston Traveller of last Saturday exhibits, in the fol- 

lowing extract from its columns, a candour somewhat rare in 


a of the taking of New Orleans had reached Eng- 
the manner in which it was received shows 
how bitter a dose it is to the Bull family, with some excep- 
At first it was pronounced untrue ; but this refusal to 
believe the truth not last, and then the poor disappoint- 
ed fellows began to argue that our victory was of no more 
than one of Mr. Toots’s calls. We verily believe 
the rebels were to surrender at discretion, there 


was of no importance, and that the secession conflict is no 
nearer fn believing — on the na Rede, =. They will 
we cannot , and we eer 
enough to render their arguments plausible. The 

retreat of Gen. Banks will be interpreted to our disadvan 
all over Europe, and for a short time, it will do us far more 
capture of New Orleans has done for 
who know that it is simply a mortifying inci- 
dent, are not cast down by its occurrence, but we must not ex- 
ope to see it estimated at its proper value in Europe. There, 
will be spoken of as one of the test reverses that ever 
go hard if our loss cannot 


befel an ——s force, and it will 
be made fi -twenty thousand at the very least, though it 
has not been five-and-twenty hundred. 
= Johns are = any bem than were the Jona- 
t years ago. e could put our big fin upon 
articles that were published in lending Noben me saa 
were not ic papers, either—in 1854-5, provin 
Alma was not much of a battle, and that the Allies 
rather the worst; that Inkermann was a Russian vic- 
in a few weeks would be followed by the withdrawal 
French forces from the Crimea, provided the 
allow them to withdraw; that Sebastopol 
taken ; that the taking of Bomarsund was one 
things in the world, and not to be called a 
operation, except in joke or jest; that the Russians 
or baftled the Allied fleets in the White Sea, the 
Euxine, and the Ochotsk ; that winter's cold or the 
would make away with what few Frenchmen 
it chance to escape Russian balls and bayonets ; 
the Russians was not even hoped for in 
Let us think of the prophecies and pre- 
filled American papers in those days at the ex- 
“ Western a of Europe, an 
with ic 


land upholds slaveholders and slavery, though once so 
denounce the men and to destroy the i tution, let us re- 


: 


FE 


Eels 
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8, Whenever we feel 
over the di 


5 


member that most Americans upheld the despotism of Russia, 
ears. The 


which had been the nightmare of Europe for forty 
Russian government is now liberal in its ideas, Alexander II. 
being as much a friend of freedom as an Em 
afford to be ; but that government, under his 
of the harshest 


Palmerston a majority of 174 to 118.—| 


this city are abundantly supplied with statistical returns ; and we 
| advise you to consult some of them. 
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The Old World. 

| The Persia delivered here, on Thursday morning, the Liver- 
pool mails of the 24th ult., and very unimportant mails they 

were, 80 far as our English politics are concerned. Even the 

Parliamentary debates lack interest, since there are no sweep- 
| ing measures before the Legislature, and the party strife that 
| breaks forth at intervals has apparently no heart in it. Mr. 
| Disraeli tilts away, it is true, at Lord Palmerston; but he 
| reaps a very poor harvest for his pains. The foreign policy 
of the Cabinet has been one of his latest themes for banter; 

and one of his random strokes, though very far from a hit, de- 
serves a brief allusion in these columns. Lord Lyons, he had 
| been informed, was diplomatically intriguing against the 
| French Minister at Washington ; and, pretending to credit his 
| informant, the Opposition leader in the Lower House in- 
| stanced this as another proof how the Anglo-French alliance 
| was put into jeopardy. To this rash assertion Lord Palmerston 
gave a most flat and unqualified denial, coupling with it a few 
well-merited compliments to Lord Lyons.—The recent Treaty 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade has been welcomed as it 
| deserved to be—We have only to notice further that, while 
|the forbearance of the Conservatives has so far enabled the 
| Administration to slide easily over the sessional routine, the 
| House of Commons is not disposed to forego altogether its 

privilege in the matter of the national purse-strings. Its ca- 
| price in dealing with a proposed place of refuge for Professor 





| Owen’s collection of dried bones, and with the costly man-of- 
| war harbour at Alderney, is amusingly set forth elsewhere.— 
| Again, while Sir Charles Wood denies in the Parliamentary 
| record of a newspaper before us that there is “any truth in 
the report of the Persians marching on Herat,” in another 
corner the summary of Indian news informs us that it is all 
true, that the invasion is on a large scale, and that “all Aff- 
ghanistan is up.” Must we take part? Shall we never be at 
peace? The question is more easily asked than answered ; 
and allusion to it reminds us that an interesting article, on 
the Taepings in China and our armed business with them, 
may be found in another column. We regret to meet with 
rumours of still turther complications and engagements on 
our part with the rebels. In one of these Vice-Admiral Sir 
James Hope is said to have been severely wounded. 

The press at home is occupied with all sorts of topics— 
such for instance as the French intervention in Mexico, to 


tage | which we refer under a special heading; the Great Exhibition 


and its management, which latter is of course a fruitful source 
of “ letters to the Zimes” and other complaints, in a community 
addicted to grumbling and inclined to hug grievances ; the sad 
frequency of murder and violence; the great desolation by 
flood in the fen district of Lincolnshire; and last, not least, the 
ever-to-be-undetermined questions of ordnance and armour, of 
rifled guns and iron-plating. 

If the public mind were not intensely pre-occupied, the at- 
titude of Prussia at the it would p t many a point 
of interest for a population so largely and unceasingly r>- 
cruited from the various states of Germany. For a professedly 
constitutional Monarchy, that is to say for a nominally mixed 
government, the position is almost unique. A newly ap- 
pointed and thoroughly unpopular, because incompetent, 
Ministry g>es individually before its constituents, and one and 
all fail to secure a seat in the national Legislature. But the 
Parliament opens, and the Royal speech, not delivered per- 
sonally, bids the Members of the Lower Chamber hurry 
through the supplies and then betake themselves to their 
homes. This, we say, is a strange state of things ; but whether 
the Prussian Liberals have the pluck, and can find the leaders, 








which were | to convince the world that their free government is anything 


more than a form of words—we cannot presume to anticipate. 


lay of En 
And when to cola? at Eng As it is, they are assimilating the Prussian Monarchy to the 


French Empire. There is in either a so-called appeal to the 
country at large—only to be made when the Crown can regu- 
late the votes. This Prussian problem whether King and Ca- 
binet can rule, despite the people, is also complicated by a quar- 


ror can well | rel between King William and the Elector of Hesse Cassel, in 
ther, was one | which the former appears as the advocate of popular rights.— 


tyrannies that ever existed. Yet the i 
thies and good wishes of this country were hty wih tn If however these difficulties exhibit the German mind as some- 


his cause; and the 


staidest and most venerabl what muddled in politics, there is evidence that national mo- 
a Aye rality is on the advance among the Teutons. The Chamber of 


orthern logically proved, t 
re ot pew A Allies, that the Russians could not | Nassau has set a good example in advising the authorities to 


i many ff| withdraw licenses heretofore awarded to the great gambling 


establishments so fatally familiar to the world. Baden also 


en een Meoreei wy, Gale Saas ee eee ay a ee eet 


vigour. 





The Viceroy of Egypt has succeeded the King of Holland, 
as the foreign potentate entertained in Paris, and exhibited to 
the people, by the Emperor. A succession of exalted guests is 
the fashion just now, and with the unthinking serves to 
stave off the discussion of unpopular subjects, such as the 
Roman and Mexican questions. The Moniteur has denied 
that the visit of the Prince Napoleon to Naples has any poli- 
cal significance. Hence a more general belief that some- 
thing lurks beneath it. The King of Italy himself has received 
everywhere the most flattering proofs of good-will; and— 
what is perhaps more important—the French naval squadron, 
that preceded or accompanied him on his first landing, has ho- 
noured him and charmed the Neapolitans by a sham-fight at 
night, illuminations, fire-works, and so forth. Dazzled by 
all this magnificence, certain letter-writers declare in 
print that France is now decidedly compromised, 
Some less imaginative persons were wont to think 
that certain blood spilt at Magenta and Solferino, and 
certain words outspoken at Milan, were already sufficiently 
compromising, if due regard were given to national honour. 
But perhaps, after all, this brilliant performance by the French 
fleet was only intended as a set-off against its ungracious ac- 
tion pending the famous siege of Gaeta. “ 





The North and South. 

Many a poor fellow has bitten the dust since we made up 
our last week’s summary, two of the most sanguinary engage- 
ments of the war having taken place, a few miles from Rich- 
mond, on Saturday and Sunday last. In the circumstances 
under which they were fought, as in the issue, it has been no- 
ticed that a strong similarity exists between them and those of 
Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing. In front of Richmond as in 
front of Corinth, the Confederates, skilfully selecting a weak 
point, attacked witb superior numbers and completely over- 
whelmed the Division at first opposed to them. But strong 
re-inforcements were brought up and extremely well- 
handled, finally succeeding—by dint of hard fighting and 
much use of cold steel—in beating back the Southerners, 
who nevertheless retained their earlier advantage in _posi- 
tion and carried off some guns and other trophies of war. The 
action, which was commenced during a heavy storm on Satur- 
day afternoon and ended at night-fall, was renewed at an early 
hour on Sunday, but was closed before noon by the general 
repulse of the Confederates, after a conflict represented as very 
desperate in character and unquestionably resulting in great 
loss of life. Estimates of the killed and wounded on either 
side are freely given; but for the most part they want corro- 
boration. Only, when we read of steamer after steamer bring- 
ing off cargoes of the wounded, we know that the conflict must 
have been a terrible one, and fear that the victims dead and 
mutilated must be numbered by thousands. The constant use 
of a balloon, maintaining uninterrupted communication with 
the U. 8S. headquarters, was one of the peculiarities of the 
combat. Correspondents of the daily papers, who were pre- 
sent or in the neighbourhood, set down the two days’ affair as 
a great victory achieved by General McClellan, and the public 
here is disposed to view it in the same ligit, expecting from 
hour to hour to hear that Richmond is evacuated or taken. 

A casual line or two in our last issue mentioned a report that 
Corinth had been abandoned by General Beauregard and _ his 
army. And the rumour, for once, was well founded. There 
had been several sharp skirmishes along the lines on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week ; on Friday morning General 
Halleck had no enemy before him. They had disappeared, 
and gone no one knew whither. For some days this strange 
uncertainty prevailed; nor is the mystery quite cleared up 
yet, though General Pope, U.S., has partially solved it by fol- 
lowing the signs of the retreating body some thiry miles to the 
Southward, capturing, it is said, not less than ten thousand 
stragglers and deserters and fifteen thousand stand of arms. 

The Valley of the Shenandoah, with its lateral issues, seems 
to afford room and verge enough for a lusty game of bo-peep 
between sundry bodies of U. 8. and of C. 8. troops, whose 
movements are too eccentric to be compressed within reasona- 
ble space in description, and too much exaggerated by re- 
porters to be altogether relied upon. Nevertheless it is certain 
that General Banks's compelled retreat has been avenged. 
Every where in short, whether the first advance of the 
Northerners be successful or otherwise, the inevitable conse- 
quence of superior numbers, arms, munitions, and appliances 
generally, is felt; a disaster has but the effect of a stimulus. 
As we see new regiments enrolled, equipped, and hurried for- 
ward to the seat of war, we are assured—in the present 
temper of the North—that if these will not obtain the mar- 
tial supremacy, plenty more will be forthcoming. There 
must be something wonderfully cohesive in the South- 
ern cause, if it can stand such repeated reverses as it 
has sustained of late, and await unflinchingly the new levies 
that spring up to supply vacancies. To this list of reverses 
may now be added the capture of Little Rock, the capital of 
Arkansas, and a succession of losses by sea in the capture of 
steamers and schooners loaded with supplies inward bound, 
or with cotton bound to Europe. The blockade off Charles- 
ton and Savannah must have become more effective of late, or 
the adventurers more reckless. Luck has gone greatly against 
the bold illegal traders, the majority of whom, by the way, 
are not as they are erroneously termed, British sympathisers, 
but Carolinians and Georgians sojourning in Liverpool. 

Union men at Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., have plucked 
up courage enough to meet in public and avow their senti- 
ments ; but it remains as difficult as ever to estimate the real 





extent of sympathy that prevails beyond the limits occupied 
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by U. 8. troops. Sanguine as usual, the community 
around us regards the conflict as touching close upon its end, 
shutting its eyes to the political and social difficulties that lie in 
the future. The possibility of financial troubles is also scouted 
by common consent. One of the most extensive and scandal- 
ous frauds on record has lately been perpetrated in Wall Street, 
wherein not individuals alone have been compromised, but the 
honour of a State has been tarnished; yet for a fortnight 
scarcely a newspaper made the least allusion to it, and even 
now they talk over it gingerly, as though it were only 
some new and ingenious process of raising the wind. —_ 
of finances, we trust there is truth in the report from Wash 
ington, that the sum of $800,000 handed over to the agents of 
Messrs. Hope and Co., at New Orleans, on behalf of the State 
of Louisiana—not of the Confederate States—and seized by 
General Butler, will be restored to its rightful owners. 

One word on a point that specially concerns us. The return 
of Mr. Thurlow Weed from Europe has been generally recorded 





by the press, as have certain remarks made by him at a quasi- 
public breakfast given him at the Astor House. With the pre 
sumption so common in these days, Mr. Weed, we see, declares 
to his countrymen that some British Cabinet Ministers are for 
the North, some forthe South. Utterly repudiating the gossip 
thus given as information, we must observe that, even were it 
true, this country is concerned only with the action of our 
Cabinet as a whole. All the rest is superfluous—worse, as 
coming from a prominent journalist. But it is altogether of a 
piece with Mr. Weed’s public concealment of a fact, that is 
absolutely within his cognizance—namely, that the firmness 
and honesty of our Ministry, last summer and autumn, alone 
prevented forcible European intervention, when the Union did | 
not carry its head quite so high as it docs now. 


The French in Mexico. 

News from the French expedition—though of dubious 
authenticity—the presence of General Prim in New York, and 
the tenour of multifarious advices from Europe, have combined 
to bring this subject upon many tongues and under many pens. 
The latest intelligence from the now sole foreign occupants 
of the Mexican soil was telegraphed hither some time since 
from San Francisco, and reached that port wid Acapulco. It 
was dated Puebla, May 8, and announced that the Mexicans 
having offered the invaders battle, and the invitation hay. 
ing been declined, the French had commenced a retreat 
towards the coast. The movement is spoken of as a 
“triumph ;” but how far the term is justified,and indeed what 
truth there may be in the whole story, it is extremely difficult 
to decide. The prodigious activity of the press and the mag- 
nifying power of the spectacles worn by many of its caterers 
lead sober journalists quite often enough into difficulties. 
We only know that a small Gallic force is somewhere between 
Vera Cruz and the capital. Whether it be decimated by yel- 
low fever, cut off by superior numbers, advancing, or retreat- 
ing, we shall assuredly know in good time. 

General Primm and his family arrived here on Saturday even- 
ing last, by a Spanish war from the Havana, and is 
to sail again to-morrow for Cadiz. His abandonment of the 
tripartite expedition and re-embarkation of his troops, so soon 
as it was decided between the Spanish and British representa- 
tives on the spot that the French were going beyond the co- 
venanted intervention, are known to every reader ; but it hap- 
pened curiously that, almost at the very moment of his Excel- 
lency’s arrival here, we were made acquainted, through Eng- 
lish newspapers, with a letter written by him from Orizaba on 
the 14th of April, to a friend in London, wherein, with the 
manfulness that characterises him, he vents his indignation at 
the conduct of the French in going to Mexico under a specific 
agreement with his own country and ours, and then casting 
aside all implied obligations and coolly undertaking to estab- 
lish a throne for an Austrian Archduke. To connive at such 
& proceeding would have been, says the General, in all respects 
dishonourable ; and therefore he and the British Commander 
could do no less than protest and abandon the enterprise. We 
do not reproduce this letter, because it has gone its rounds ; 
but it speaks the plain sentiments of a gallant soldier and an 
honest man. It may well be doubted whether Monsieur de 
Saligny can ever make out as clear a justification for his pro- 
ceedings. 

But what will France do? What, rather, will the Emperor 
do?—for no small amount of dissatisfaction with the turn the 
whole affair is taking has been allowed to manifest itself in 
Paris. The advices received this week by the Persia lead to 
the inference that Louis Napoleon stands committed to an 
occupation of the country, indefinite as to term and not very 
Precise as to object. That he will send out large re-inforce- 
ments, if any disaster in the field should befall his General 
Lorencez, there can scarcely be room to doubt. Yet, with our 
imperfect means of judging, we cannot say that, under other 
circumstances, it is by any means certain that he will perse- 
vere in a scheme at once costly and difficult and unpopular. In- 
dications are not wanting that France grows weary of the part 
she has played so long, and of late so ingloriously, in Italy; 
and, of all men in the world, our astute friend is the last to 
persist in an unprofitable and at the same time an unapplauded 
policy. While also the naval and military movements, that | 
must be made ifthe adventure be continued on a large scale, 
are carefully veiled from public knowledge, the fact that the 
Paris papers are pro and con touching the expediency of the 
whole enterprise warrants the belief that his Majesty, as usual, 
is in doubt. 


Of course, as we remarked last week, if it be possible in any 











Contingency to cast a stone at England, vollies of them will be 





let fly. And lo! here they come. We are reproached bitterly 


for backing out; we should have been reproached ten times 
more if we had gone forward. The declaration, made or per- 
haps only agreed upon between England and Spain, that the 
original agreement has “lapsed,” is held to be a national 
disgrace—just as if two persons agreeing with a third to make 
& quarrel a fourth one, and finding subsequently that this third 
would not adhere to the terms, were not perfectly at liberty to 
abandon the contract and to settle their own original difficulties. 
The pretence that Spain and England (specially England, as 


Parson Brownlow says) were morally bound to put a curb into 
the mouth of the French Emperor is simply preposterous. 
They have been deceived ; certainly England was, as she also 
was in the cession of Savoy and Nice to France. But nations 


| fortunately don’t go to war in these days, because they are 


shocked at each other's breach of faith. We nothing doubt 
that the disapprobation of the British Cabinet has been ex- 


| pressed, as it was in the instance just cited. Beyond this, we 


are not called upon to go. We shrug our national shoulders 
with disdain, and let Mexico take care of herself. 








success of bad plays seems an uncertain argument for the decay of 
the stage. ‘‘’Twere to consider too curiously to consider so.” 
We may trust the vane to tell us the currents of the air; but we 
must look to the barometer to test its quality. 

If, however, this logic of popularity proves the degeneracy of the 
drama in the metropolis of England, it also proves the direct 
converse in the metropolis of America. This contrast is worthy 
of note. We are at the close of an uncommonly brilliant thea- 


trical season, and so may very properly indulge in a Parthian 
glance. 


At Wallack’s, during nearly six months past, 
had a continuous succession of comedies, 
singular in excellence, produced with elegant appoint- 
ments, and with thorough artistic appreciation 
and skill. The company, selected with peculiar taste and 
udgment, has exhibited a strength and variety of talent elsewhere 
unequalled in this country. No effort has been spared either by 
manager or artists to give perfect representations of good plays ; 
and it is but just to say that, notwithstanding errors and defecte— 
which, as some wise person has remarked, are human—their ef- 
forts have been crowned with success, Nor has so much excel- 


we have 
many of them 


acted 


And we will | lence remained unappreciated. If in this instance the united tes- 


say more. It would be a legitimate source of satisfaction for | timonials of the public and the press signify anything to the pur. 
our countrymen, if they could believe that this very expedition | pose, the local dramatic standard is by no means inferior, 


was drawing off the schemes of its mover from Belgium or the | 


Rhine or any part of the older world where covenants or in- 
terests might compel them to take part in the strife. We have 
then no particular reason for going to war with France 
for the sake of Mexico, which has treated our people with 
cruelty and our government with contempt; but there is 
no shadow of ground for implying that we have purposely 
aided France to occupy Mexico, foreseeing or foreknowing 
this complication. Far from it; we believe that no British 
Ministry is capable of such an intrigue; and if it were, the 
country would not permit it to remain in office a week, after 
exposure of any such treachery. In all fairness, we regret, as 
we regretted at the outset, that Great Britain went into the 
expedition at all. We heartily rejoice now that she has 
washed her hands of it. -— 

Since the above was written, an arrival from Vera Cruz at 
Key West has been announced, bringing information that the 
French are in full retreat from Puebla. We observe also that, 
with their accustomed mixture of ignorance and arrogance, 


some of the daily papers here are again charging upon Eng-| is 


land that she withdrew from her engagement with France in 
this matter, because she was “terrified” at the prospect of 
speedy Northern triumphs and the consequent vindication of 
the Monroe Doctrine!! The mixture of malignity and false- 
hood in this assertion—made under the belief that it will be 
swallowed by the masses—does not show much improvement 
in the morale of the public mind. 
The Tumble-Down of Mr. Towle. 

From ten to one, from a hundred thousand to ten thousand 
is a heavy fall, whether in stocks or salvages or profits. Yet 
to this preliminary and inglorious mortification was the “ young 
American Engineer” compelled to submit, on Friday night of 
last week, in the matter of the bonds required of the consignees 
of the Great Eastern, ere she was permitted to go to sea, leay- 
ing Mr. Towle’s claim unsettled. The story need not be told 
at length. The bail first demanded was $100,000. Judge 
Betts very properly reduced this to $10,000. Perhaps a testi- | of 
monial, to compensate Mr. Towle for his law expenses, might 
hit the public fancy. 


———— 


Drama. 


An interesting article in one of the London newspapers reviews 
the Easter plays produced at the theatres in that city, and inciden- 
tally discusses the question whether the drama of to-day satisfies, 
either wholly or partially, the Shakspearean standard. The con- 
clusion announced is that the acted drama certainly does not—a 
conclusion which is ratified in a survey of stage attractions cLosen 
for the Easter Season. I sketch the record briefly. At the Hay- 
market, they had “ Our American Cousin"—a farrago of 
nonsense. At the Princess’, a piece called “The Golden 
Daggers” —apparently good for nothing, except to exhibit the skill 
of the carpenters and scene painters. At the Adelphi, Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s “Dot” and “ Phantom”—the one a bit of sentiment bor- 
rowed from a good novel and turned into a bad play, the other a 
bit of fantastic filth illustrated with fine stage effects. At the 
Lyceum, Mr. Falconers’s “ Peep O’ Day” —a sensation melodrama, 
of the “bluidy murdther” school. At the St. James’, Mr. Wigan's 
version of the French play of “ Nos [ntimes”—which is all about 
adultery—and a burlesque entitled “‘ Prince Amabel ; or the Fairy 
Roses.”” Only at Sadler's Wells, and at the Standard—and there 
only oceasionally—were given performances of the dramas of Shak- 
speare. 

Reviewing these facts, the argument of the article specified is 
substantially this. Managers stake their interests on their Easter 
pieces. Therefore they select such pieces as experience has shown 
to be most popular. Accordingly it is proper by such productions 
to judge the public taste, as well as the average character of the 
modern drama; and, as the plays produced in this instance are 
mainly worthless, it follows that public taste and the modern dra- 
ma are alike inferior. 

It is, however, admitted, in connection herewith, that the acted 
portion of the drama is not the whole of it. “ There are,” 
says the article in question, “poetic dramas, in print and in 
manuscript, which might do honour to the English stage. But 
there is no theatre at which they are producible, nor can there be, 
until one is expressly subsidized by Government for that purpose.” 

Now I very much doubt whether it be fair to test the Drama, 
or, for that matter, tc test anything whatever, on a mere question 
of popularity. The varium et mutabile of the Latin poet is appli- 
cable no less to the “dear public” than to “dear woman.” It 
seems to me a safer belicf—as intimated in a previous communica- 
tion—that nothing is necessarily elther good or bad in view of 
either its popularity or the want ofit. In this light the temporary 


At the Winter Garden also, good things have had their reward. 
When the year opened Mr. Clarke was frolicking there, after his 
fashion. Then dullness; then Matilda Heron; and lastly Miss 
Bateman, with whose signal triumphs all are familiar. 

At Niblo’s, Mr. Edwin L. Davenport and hig allies were success- 
ful during two months of alternate tragedy and comedy. Then 
came the “ Collen Bawn.”’ Lastly, as spring advanced, the song 
birds were smitten with envy by Miss Richings, in the “ En- 
chantress.”” 

It is noticeable that the spirit of sensation has to a certain ex- 
tent prevailed at both the Winter Garden and Niblo’s. Wher- 
ever allowed, it has done mischief. At Laura Keene's it has 
presided supremely. Here, accordingly, the record is any- 
thing but brilliant. A variety of plays have been presented, 
but nothing of special merit. The policy of the management 
seems to have contemplated ministering to alow standard of taste, 
and it has resulted in keeping people away from the theatre. 

So much for the past. Leaving the question of mould to take 
care of itself, glance briefly at the prospect for the summer. 

The season at Wallack’s closes on the evening of Monday, when 
Mr. Moss, the treasurer, will have a benefit. The play announced 
“The Little Treasure’—chosen, I presume, as modestly em- 
blematic of the amiable beneficiary, who has, by many years of 
faithful service, proved himself a great treasure to the theatre. On 
Tuesday evening begins the reign of the Florences. 

Meanwhile Professor Anderson’s “Tempest,” which has been 
“ brewing”’ for ever so long, will burst at the Winter Garden, on 
the evening of Monday. At Niblo’s, on the same evening, an 
operatic spectacle, called “ The Syren,” will supersede the “ En- 
chantress ;”” while Miss Maggie Mitchell, who is to reign as Sum- 
mer Queen at Laura Keene’s, will appear there as Fanchon, the 
Cricket. Mr. Nixon will also throw wide the portals of his Cre- 


»|morne Gardens—radiant with beauty and fascinating with every 


charm that taste can devise to adorn 4 summer resort. 
You will observe that it must be our own fault if we don’t have 
a good time. MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Fauncies. 


The sale of Mr. L. R. Mignot’s pictures and sketches, on 

pine — last, was very successful, realizing upwards 

It was not Prince Anatole Demidof who 

died recently in Europe ; but another member of the family of 
that name. The obituary notice of the former was the 

pees but he is not the first noted personage who has 

ad an opportunity of reading his own SS 
English Acclimatization Society, which heretofore has 





on prosperously, meets now with an antagonist in the 
dener’s Chronicle, which paper speaks of it as “a hing 


stock.” ——_——The Sisters of Charity and the Sisters of 
have volunteered to nurse the sick and wounded soldiers who 
arrive in this city, from the South—————The Philadelphia 
Press states that it t is paying at the rate of 15,000 dollars an- 
nually, to War Correspondents——_One of the students of 
Harvard College, recently walked from Cam , Mass., to 
Hartford, Conn.—a distance of 62 miles—in 17 hours and 10 
minutes.————The robbers of the Messrs. Parodi, of Genoa, 
have been arrested. They had embarked, five in number, on 
board a sailing ship in the Gulf of Spezzia. Upon them were 
found various effects, valued at more than 9 
Among other Anti-Societies, the city of Boston, Mass. 
with an Anti-Tobacco Society, of which ; 
Lincoln has been elected an honorary member.—————An 
Irish editor, in speaking of the troubles of Ireland, says: 
“ Her cup of has been for ages overflowing, and is not 
yet full..—_———Smollett originated ihe style of wit which 
consists in bad spelling. See the letters of Winifred Jenkins, 
in the novel of “ Humphrey Clinker.”—————It is said that 
ent of the Southern Confederacy has recently been 
confirmed a member of the Episcopal Church.————. Prince 
Arthur lately made an excursion on board the Vivid, visit- 
pate: the west of pe gee and landing at er ye pom y, 
Devonport.———— 
Halleck’ aoe .) is a  sendbendinn? of pr Hamilton, 
———The Christian Jnquirer prints a suggestion that Par. 
son Brownlow be called “the modern Dante,” on the ground 
that he is more familiar with the infernal regions than an ly 
extant since the great Tuscan.—_———The 
ve Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia is is reported to be 
ery succesful bm western wing of sede Cotere, 
ap has been comp cr Majesty will by ae 
A. 





pers state that = esty will go to Reinbardsbrunn, 
the vey Te of Saxe-Coburg- -Gotha’s summer urge at the end 
of A , by which time it is expected that the Princess 


Roy will be able to join herthere. In the eR, the ac- 
couchement of her Royal Hi, will take place at Potsdam, 
whither Sir James Clark is t to proceed.—————Balloons 
were used by the French at a 3 battle of Fleurus in ee ae 
they defeated the Austrians. Two officers ascended, with 
chief of the nen , and ad Seeees the movements ~ 
the enemy, by memeatt 25th of August next, 
is the one thousandth versary of the Empire of Russia. 
————The Duke of Rutland has been ¢! resident, ~ 
ae | of the National | noe for the Exhibition 
at Birmingham. affairs of the Society are 
~A new work on city a 


the 


ina 
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Africa” states, on authority of “an old negro 


down, one ear serves as & mattress, the other as a co 
“old negro” is probably identical with the “intell 
band” to whom the daily papers are so frequent] 

War News. 
Mr. Williams, of the house of Smith, Elder and Co. 


M. Fechter has leased the Lyceum Theatre, London.———— 
Earl Russell, in a recent speech on educational matters, rade 
ou see a 
book that has been very popular and approved by all the world, 
much, and you 
see a very acute critic who writes an article in areview, show- 
without sense or knowledge, that 
ords no amusement, and that what is 
nciples of logic.” 
aylor, author 
of “ Junius Identified,” announces that before the present year 
closes, all doubt or question as to the authorship of the letters 
of Junius will be removed—a very comforting piece of infor- 
mation.————The Scotch land proprietors at home, are in- 
dignant at a portion of the Lord Advocate’s bill for regulating 
the fisheries, which proposes to saddle the rivers with district 
boards.—————Mehemet Djemil Pacha has been appointed 
—————Signor Ar- 
made his debit at her 
ucia di Lammermoor,” is 
di,a distinguished officer, and 


this facetious allusion to the reviewers: “ Very often 


and has amused or instructed the world ve 


ing that the book is entirel 

what is intended for wit 

intended for argument is wanting in the first pri 
Mr.Thurlow Weed, having visited Mr. Jon 


n 


ambassador from Constantinople to Paris. 
mandi, the new tenor who recent) 
Majesty’s theatre, as Edgardo, in “ 

the nephew of General 
formerly tutor to the Emperor of the 


ench. 


weeds are now employed to stuff hair mattresses, just enough 

————There were 
celebrated in England during the year 1860, 
of which number 137,370 were solemnized according to the 


hair being used to conceal the weeds. 
170,156 


rites of the established church. The quini 
cinchonas has at Jength been naturalized in India. 
eventual! 


ieldin 
This wi 
save considerable expense to the home govern- 





ment, which now pays £50,000 annually on quinine alone, for 
p' ————-It is rumoured that 
Madame Goldschmidt will visit the United States next au- 


its naval and military hospitals. 
tumn.——— Sullivan, the tragedian, has gone to Aus- 
tralia.— Within a year past the Catholics of the 
United States have dedicated ninety-five churches, many 
of them very costly and magnificent-—————A con- 
temporary paper wishes to know if a man with wooden 
legs can be considered a foot } r. The 
Agriculturist says that the laying of “an egg within an 
egg” is not unheard of among the exploits of “ fast hens ;” and 
that it indicates good breeding and hi 
the fowl. Two new houses 
recently been opened in Paris————A barrister at the close 
of the last century, having realised a considerable fortune, re- 
tired from practice, and set up his carriage. Wanting a mot- 
to, however, he applied to a learned friend to supply the defi- 
ciency, who immediately and wittily suggested “ Causes pro- 
duce effects.” There is at Vienna a memorial statue to 
— first singer thus commemorated—————The 
Royal Thames Yacht Club numbers 900 members and owns 
yachts, Of the candidates for re-election, not a sin- 
gle one of the present ministers of Prussia has found a seat in 
the Chamber.————There are 6000 locomotive engines at 
work in England—————-A wife, suing for divorce from her 
husband, recently managed and argued her own cause before 
a jury at Boston, Mass———During the recent floods in 
Hercules, the largest of the famous grove of mam- 

moth trees, fell to the earth. These floods have done 
to the extent of over three millions of dollars, but have also 
devel: new mines, and in many instances formed new de- 
posits in the gulches and river beds, long since worked out 
and abandoned. The government, through Lord Lyons, 
has ted to Capt. Stetson, of the packet ship Wm. F'roth- 
ingham, a splendid gold chronometer watch, in token of its 
ap ion of his services in rescuing forty-one of the survi- 
vors of the British transport Spartan, at sea, which vessel was 
bound to Halifax with arms and ordnance stores, and foun- 
dered from the effects of the terrific gales experienced in the 
early part of Ae mn | last———A Philadelphia horticultu- 
rist has just prod! a novelty in the way of trees, a maple 
in which oa leaf is white and green—not silvery white, but 
fixed white, like that of paper. The white and green not 





5 





being equally divided, the tree will be a striking object among 
others. ———— 


It is said that Gen. Halleck’s soldiers (U.8.) 
buy 20,000 newspapers each day, although at the cost of ten 
cents each. A that a 
strong, sends home nearly 500 letters daily. 
A clique of Parisian writers, favoured by the 
sbip, is denominated the “State Muses.” 


nch censor- 


ses,” have been vetoed by the censors. The Pope 


Francis II., and General de Lamoriciére. 


who has been a 
great traveller,” that there are dwar‘s in that country whose 
ears reach to the ground, and are so wide that when they lie 
vering. The 
t contra- 
debted for 
The new editor of the Cornhill Magazine is 


h living on the of 
of Protestant tenes a ie 


ennsylvania regiment, 1000, 


A new play 
called “ Mirabeau,” and another called “ Les Femmes Serieu- 


has 
nominated General Goyon Grand Cordon of the order of| 
Christ. Only four individuals have hitherto been honoured | 
with this decoration—Charles X., the Emperor of Austria, | F 

———-An attempt 
is to be made to improve the breed of horses in Canada by the 
establishment of a race course, the cup to be run for an- 





therefore, that Sir Henry has been completely outwitted—for 
we may not question the strict veracity of the Premier—and 
that a Persian army has really violated the Affghan territory. 
—Army and Nary Gazette, May 17. 


Ovituary. 


Sm Wittram Dox, Bart.—The playgoers of this cit 
were startled a few days since by the intelligence that Sir Wil- 
liam Don had died at Hobart Town, on the 18th inst. The 
deceased Baronet and Lady Don had proceeded thither to ful- 
fila professional eagagement about three weeks previously, 
and had been very successful. The state of Sir William's 
health when he left Melbourne had excited no uneasiness, ex- 
cept in the minds of a few friends who had opportunities of 
observing what inroads a treacherous disease was making on 
his lungs, and how his usually buoyant spirijs and physical 
energy were rapidly succumbing to an insidious and fatal ene- 
my. Sometimes, in private conversation, he expressed a con- 
viction that he should never see England again, but that when 
he did go home, it would be to the Melbourne Cemetery ; but 
his cheerfulness would soon return; his health and spirits 
would rally in the society of his friends; and at night, upon 
the stage, casual observers might mistake the hectic flush for 
the glow of health. In a letter which he wrote to a friend in 
this city a few days before his death, he observes:—“I have 
been dreadfully weak and pulled down since I have been here, 
and in bad spirits, but within the last two or three days I have 
rallied wonderfully. This is the most magnificent climate in 
the world. We shall be here for a few days longer. Then 
Launceston two weeks, then back to Melbourne for Adelaide. 
The journey from here to Launceston is really wonderfully 
beautiful. You will beidelighted with if.” The immediate cause of 
death appears to have been aneurism of the aorta,and his decease 
must have been very sudden, as he was playing two or three 
nights before that melancholy event. Much sympathy is felt 
for Lady Don in her bereavement. The theatrical profession 
has lost in Sir William a most enthusiastic member. His ad- 
miration of his art was intense, and his success as an actor ap- 
peared to afford him more unalloyed satisfaction than his pa- 
trician descent, or his relationship to Earls and Duchesses. 
On no subject was his conversation more animated, and to | 
nothing did his ambition point more stedfastly, than to acquire 
distinction on the stage. Possessing a fine sense of humour, a 
quick perception of the ludicrous sides of life and character, a 
remarkable talent for mimicry, a strong nerve, a ready wit, 
and t self-possession, he was thus gifted with many quali- 
fications essential to a good actor; and without arriving at 
any remarkable eminence as a comedian, he was always 
amusing, and frequently invested a character with quaint and 
fantastic attributes of his own devising. In private he was an 
agreeable companion, with a rare flow of anecdote, and an im- 
pulsiveness of and veh e of lan: which were 
very piquant. Measured by the years he lived, his life was a 
very short one. Estimated by the incidents which were 
crowded into it, and by the romantic vicissitudes of fortune he 
underwent, it wasa very long one. Inheriting from his mother 
(Lady Wallace) considerable literary ability, it was the inten- 
tion of Sir William Don to write his life whenever a ane | 
moment should arrive. That fitting moment never came, an 
the life and its lesson remain unwritten. His death is too re- 





William has left an only daughter by his second marriage, 
and the baronetcy becomes extinct.”—Melbourne Argus, 
March %. 

The deceased was born in May, 1825. His residence in the 
U. 8. will be recollected by many of our readers. 


Tue Hon Francis J. R. Vrcirers.—We have to announce 
the death of the Hon. Francis Villiers. We are informed the 
deceased gentleman died in Spain, in which country he had 
for the last few years lived in retirement. The Hon. F. Vil- 
liers was the you t of the four sons of George fifth Earl of 
Jersey. He, after lea Eton, entered the army, the 23rd 
(Royal Welsh Fusiliers) Regiment, in August, 1837, and ob- 
tained the rank in 1843. He was for some time aide-de-camp 
to General Sir Colin Campbell, Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Ceylon, and afterwards, in 1843, he proceeded to Ma- 
dras to relieve Lieut.-Col. Havelock, K.H., 14th pa as 
military secretary to the then Governor, the late Lord Elphin- 
stone. The deceased tleman, who was in his 43rd year, re- 
presented Rochester in the House of Commons from July, 
1852, to February, 1856. In consequence of his unfortunate 
speculations on the turf he was involved in inextricable em- 
rears which led to the sad necessity of self-expatria- 
tion. 

At Southrepps, the Ven. George Glover, Archdeacon of Sudbury, 
and 58 years rector of Southrepps.—At Belfast, Capt. W. Burt, R.N. 
—Major J. M. Pennington, Military Knight of Windsor, late of 
the 5th and 48th Regts.—At Callendar House, Stirlingshire, F.C 

, Esq., Lieut. H. M.'s 3%th Foot.—At Cheltenham, Sir Jos- 

Leeds, Bart., in his 63d year.—At West Coast 
of Africa, Lieut. T. B. Hollinworth, R.N., of H.M.8. Prometheus,— 
At Bath, Lieut.-Colonel Fletcher Wilkie, formerly of H.M.’s 35th 





cent to admit of the task being undertaken by a friend. Sir) 


volunteers from each of them.—We regret to learn that the 
detachment of waeegtice of the Royal ~~. which re- 
cently sailed for B: North America for the purpose of es. 
tablishing telegraphic communication between the y 
military stations in Canada, N. 8., and N. B., but ultimate} 
returned to Chatham in consequence of the breaking down of 
the Victoria steamer, in which they had embarked, wil] not 
re-embark. The Government has abandoned the intention 
—The final issue of the “row” in the 4th Dragoon Guards 
of which mention has been made in our columns is this: Co), 
Bentinck retires on half-pay ; Lieut. Harran loses his adjutan- 
cy, and all the officers who signed the “round robin” haye 
been severely rebuked ——The 83rd. have arrived in Plymouth 
Sound, by transport, from Vingoala, near Bombay.——The 
78th, after being 17 months at Aldershot, have gone to Shorn- 
cliffe——The 26th have gone from Edinburgh to Aldershott. 
——aA breech-loading cannon, invented by a Mr. Tufts, has 
been exhibited on Boston Common, said to be capable of fir. 
ing from 75 to 100 charges per minute-——Austria is reported 
to be rapidly completing her new artillery, which is rifled, 
and to be fired with gun cotton. Thirty batteries will soon 
be ready, and then trials will be made on a grand scale. 
Scarcely any recoil, very little smoke, and greater accuracy 
are amongst the advantages promised.——General Sir John 
Burgoyne, Bart., Inspector-General of Fortifications, and some 
of the officers of the Royal Engineers quartered in London, 
entertained, on the 15th ult., at dinner at Willis’s Rooms 
Field-Marshal Niel, of the French Engineers, the senior officer 
of that corps during the siege of Sebastopol.——The ladies of 
a have presented a silver bugle to the Civil Service 
Rifles. The presentation was a fete on the Esplanade, and 
was attended by a large concourse of spectators. 


War Orrice, May 16.—RIl En 
Commét, vy Gen Sir G Whitmore, 
Bvt-Maj Burnaby to be Lt-Col. Gren-Gds: Lt and Capt Clayton 
to be Capt and Lt-Col b-p, vy Lord Fred J Fitz Roy, ae ret; En 
and Lt Viscount Hinchingbrook to be Lt and Capt b-p. 39th Ft: 
En Trotter to be Lt b-p, v Lynam, who ret; T Boydell, late Lieut 
Denbigh Militia, to be En b-p. 638d: - Harrison, 37th, to be 
wt v Grey, who ex. 96th: Surg Swift, MD, to be Surg-Maj. Ist 
W I Regt: C J L Hill, late Lt RI Antrim Rifles Mil, to be En w-p, 
Brevet—Lt-Gen Oldfield, R E, to be Gen; Lt-Gen Douglas, ret f-p, 
R E, to be pro to rank Gen; Maj-Gen Savage, R E, to be Lt-Gen- 
Col Marlow, R E, to be Maj-Gen; Lt-Col English, CB, 58rd, Ft, and 
Byt-Lt Col Nugent. Maj of a Dep-Batt, to be Cols; Maj the Hon 
Gilbert Elliott, Rifle Brig, and A Thompson, Cav Dep, to be Cols: 
Capts Pelly, 37th Ft, and Pigou, R A, to be Majs. 


Navy. 


Tue New Lrevt.-Governor or GREENWICH Hosprran.— 
Tuesday's Gazette confirmed the statement which we exclu- 
sively made a week or two since, that Sir Stephen Lushington 
was to be the new Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich Hospi- 
tal. Sir Stephen has seen a good deal of service for an officer 
of the modern school. He was a lieutenant of the Cambrian at 
Navarino, in 1827; commanded the tna, bomb, at the tak- 
ing of the Morea Castle, in 1828. He has commanded two 
frigates, Cleopatra and Retribution, and two line-of-battle ships, 
Vengeance and Albion ; and, in the Russian war, pomnen 
the naval brigade before Sebastopol until promoted to flag 
rank in July, 1855, and was present at the Battle of Inker- 
mann. He also held the command of the Indian navy at Bom- 
bay, under the Court of Directors, and but recently struck his 
fing. as Commander in Chief of the Brazil station. He is a 
K.C.B., and holds the Cross of St. Louis, Redeemer of Greece, 
Commander of the Legion of Honour, and the Medjidie of the 
second class. The nava! service cannot well find fault with 
this selection, as the Order in Council of Jan., 1856, having re- 
ference to the officers holding the appointments of governor, 
lieutenant-governor, &c., of Greenwich Hospital, states that 
“these appointments have always been considered, and pro- 
perly ought to be considered, as the means of honourable re- 
arent from active service."—Army and Navy Gazette, 

ay 7. 


: Lt-Gen Savage to be Col- 
ec: Byt-Col Stace to be Col; 
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The Cadmus, 21, is or has been lately at St. John, N.B., for 
the convenience of examination with reference to a leak — 
The ae 131, flag-ship of Sir W. F. Martin, has 
from Malta to Corfu, to make a long stay ——The Lordect the 
—v have appointed Capt. Mends, C.B., to be Director 

of Transports, and under the new arrangements the whole of 
| the transport service has been transferred to his charge from 
the Department of the Controller of Victualling. The 
| Vertvius, 6, is commissioned for foreign service. She is to 
|have a complement of 175 officers and men. A letter 
| from Hong Kong, of March 31, says: “The gunboat Bustard 
has captured two pirate lorchas off Amoy, and released a large 
jtrading junk. H.M. gunboat Cockchafer captured a pirate 
|junk, destroyed another, and recaptured a large merchant 
|junk on the 24th of March, off Amoy. The merchant junk 
and the pirate junk were taken into Amoy with 47 pi- 
rate prisoners. third pirate junk made her escape.”— 
Capt. Sir W. 8S. Wiseman, Bart., has been named as the pro- 
bable successor to Capt. Hewlett, C.B., on board the , 





nually, and alternately in the two sections of the Province, 
———tThe ukase of the Emperor of Russia, abolishing all 
national festivals except the one for the victory of Pultowa, 
has been interpreted in Sweden as a demonstration of hosti- 
lity. At least, the journals of Stockholm call upon Sweden, 
and the provinces detached from the crown of Sweden, to cele- 
brate in common the anniversary of the same battle as a day 
of national mourning The Viceroy of Egypt has ar- 
rived in Paris. —In addition to certain else- 
where printed in reference to M. Mires, we notice that his 
office at Paris has been taken possession of, and his clerks dis- 
charged. 


and 38th Regts.—At West Bank, Aughton, Mr. 8. Richardson, | fonnery ship, at Portsmouth, when the period of service of the 
r of the District Bank, Liverpool.—At Berlin, recently, F. | latter officer expires. Sir W. Wiseman has been borne on the 
W. Schadow, a distinguished a formerly director of the | books of the Eeecellent for special service for the last three 


Dusseldorff Academy.—At Dublin, Dr. John Richardson, Inspec- A : : eos 
tor-General of Military Hospitals.’ He entered the Army so early years, during which time he has been intimately connected 


: - aieia nd with all the gunnery experiments which have occurred within 
es the year 1805, and saw much and varied service « that time at Shoeburyness, and elsewhere. Sir William is 


jor Willoughby Bean, formerly of the Coldstream Guards. 
Maj Ne a also one of the leading members of the Defence Commission. 


—In 

London, Robert Aglionby Slaney, Esq., M.P. for Shrewsbury, aged n 
71, distinguished for his philanthropic exertions in behalf of the ——Thomas G of Collingsville, Pa., is said to be the ori- 
or.—In London, Colonel Sir George Henry Hewett, Bart., of ginator of iron-clad vessels. He had a patent issued to him 
Netherseale, Leicestershire.—At Brust, Isle of Man, Lieut.-Col. | in 1814-———The vessel which is now bui ding, in the Isle of 
Leatham, late of the Ist Dragoon Guards.—Sir William Walter | Dogs, on Capt. Coles’ plan. is to be called the Prince Albert. 
| ——General Viele, Military Governor of Norfolk, Va., paid a 

| visit to the Rinaldo, 17, on Thursday of last week, and was 
received with a salute and manned yards. Commr. Hewett has 


Yea, Bart., of Pyrland Hall, Somerset, aged 78. 
Appointments. 


> 


Tue Persians ix ArroHan.—We learn by a telegram from 


Jubal, in anticipation of the next Bombay mail, that the Per- 
Should this prove to be true 
(says Allen's Indian Mail), it is quite clear that Herat has ac- 
tually fallen, as the former town is 150 miles to the eastward 
towards Candahar. What, then, are we to think of the vigi- 


za 


sians were masters of Furrah 


lance of the British minister at Teheran? 
50,000 men, ad 
could not only 


That an arm 
uately provided with cavalry and artil 


and Se officer and diplomatist as Sir Hen 
son. And yet Lord Palmerston has positively dec! 
no official intell 
Herat, and added that he himself disbelieved the report. 
sadly negligent of his duties, or the Dethi Gazette's 
dent has been instruc’ 


vernment. But the latter alternative is hard to 


that the truth would certainly be known before the Doe's de 
complied with or rejected. We fear, 


mands could be either 


collected, but put in motion without his 
knowledge, seems scarcely credible on the part of such an able 
Rawlin- 

that 
nce had been received of the march upon 
ne 
of two things is clear—either our Minister at Teheran has been 


ted by Dost Mahomed to circulate false 
news in the hope of obtaining a subsidy from the British Go- 


Anthony Musgrave, Esq., to be Lieut.-Governor of St. Vincent. 
—E. W. Bonham, now Te M. Consul at Naples, to be Consul- 
General.—Sir Edmund Head to be one of the Examiners of Candi- 
dates at competitive examinations for the Civil Service.—A. W. 
Moer, ., to be President of the Turks and Caicos Islands.— 
Rumour gives the appointment of permanent Secretary for War, 
vacant by the death of Sir B. Hawes, to Sir Charles Trevelyan, late 
Governor of Madras.—Capt. A. Mellersh, R.N., to be Governor of 
the Falkland Islands.—Col. the Hon. A. Gordon, C.B., late Extra 
Equerry to the Prince Consort, to be Hon. Equerry to H. M.—J. 
H. Drummond Hay, Esq., C.B., H. M. Minister at the Court of 
Morocco, and Harry Smith Parkes, Esq., H. M. Consul at Shang- 
hai, to be Knights Commanders of the Bath. 


Army. 
It is not intended to despatch the usual annual reinforce- 
ments to India this season to fill up vacancies caused by troops 
invalided or sent home to be . There are at 
present four infantry and two cavalry regiments either on their 


home or under orders to return to England, and not 
the slightest difficulty ia felt in obtaining some hundreds of 





since sailed, and is succeeded by the Racer, 11, Commr. Lyons. 
——An iron-clad, shot-proof floating battery on the Moniler 
model, is being constructed at Jersey City. She is to be 200 
feet in length, 46 feet in breadth, and 11 feet 10 inches in depth. 

y the Persia's mail we learn the arrival at home of the 
Donegal, 99, and Sans Pureil, 70, both from Vera Cruz, with ex- 
tra Marines on board shipped for the expedition against 
Mexico.—Several promotions and changes in the Flag list 


| we must omit till next week. 

| APporntmENTs.—Capt: R Maguire to Galatea. Commrs: R D 

ius; C Buckle to Cormorant; C R F Boxer to 

, J B Butler, T K Mackensie, 

w 

PDE K 
(addl) to Ajaz, for Coas’ ;D 

Ds: i'Br wh, MD, to Galatea; T 

ree, MD (addl), to Saturn.—Paymrs: 

Turmine to Vesuvius; W 


H 
be to Cormorant; W P Scot (addl) to 


E™M 


RG 
iller, and 
St Vincent; W F Harris 


C H Murphy to Forte, addi, for diepl; GE 
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New Publications. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s novel, Tie Last of the Mortimers, has been 
republished in handsome style, by Messrs. Harper and Bro- 
thers. Those, who like to read novels for the sake of the plot, 
may find something interesting in this one. To usit is notice- 
able merely as a triumph of the commonplace. A secret not very 
well worth kaowing is rather poorly concealed till the end of 
the story, in reference to a self-reliant old lady, whose charac- 
ter is all that relieves the book from absolute insipidity. Sarah 
Mortimer is the incarnation of heartlessness and pride, which 
neither natural affection nor the prospect of death itself can 
subdue. She is presented as repulsive to common instincts of 
humanity, and shocking to common principles of rectitude. In 
contrast with the worthy people grouped about her she be- 
comes, however, a refreshing personage. Among so many 
washed-out specimens of conventionality, this person—strong, 
independent,original, scarcely human—appeals especially to our 
admiration. The character is extraordinary, but not improba- 
ble; and the author deserves especial credit for the truthfulness 
and consistency with which she has depicted it. The rest of 
her novel is but respectably good. There are touches here 
and there which indicate close observation of life and charac- 
ter; but nothing that evinces genius or originality of intellect. 
The style is smooth, easy, and agreeable. When you. have 
read the book through, you wonder quite as much at the| 
writer's patience as you do at your own. . | 

Messrs. Ticknor and Fields send us the fifth and sixth 
yolumes of their Household Edition of Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 
We have previously alluded to the elegant style in which this 
work is published. Each of the present volumes is embel- | 
lished with an engraving—the one of Sir Walter's wife, the | 
other of his daughter. 

Mr. Carleton has published a translation of Victor Hugo’s| 
Les Misérables, done by Mr. Charles E. Wilbour, with appar- | 
ent conscientiousness and much labour—for it is by no means 
an easy task. The edition is a cheap one, in octavo, and 
printed in double columns. With respect to the merits of the 
work itself, we see no reason to differ from the judgment bor- 
rowed from a London critic before the French edition had been 
issued here, and given in our columns of May 3rd. Its chief 
—we had almost said its only—characteristic is force. 

There is much shrewd sense and real humour in the writ- 
ings of Artemus Ward—the well-known nom de plume of Mr. 
Charles F. Browne. Their style, indeed, is coarse, sometimes 
even to vulgarity ; but they evince a hearty contempt of hum- 
bug and hatred of wrong, and exert the potent weapons of ri- 
dicule for good purposes only. A volume of these writings has 
just been published by Mr. G. W. Carleton. We quote a neat 
bit of burlesque, which appears to have been suggested by that 
atrocious French novel, “ Fanny,” of which a translation was | 
sometime since issued in this city. Mr. Ward's “ Romance of | 
the French School” is entitled “ Marton.” 

a 








——, Friday, ——, 1860. 

On the sad sea shore! Always to hear the moaning of these 
dismal waves! 

Listen. I will tell you my story—my story of love, of mi- 
sery, of black despair. | 

Tam a moral Frenchman. | 

She whom I adore, whom I adore still, is the wife of a fat 
Marquis—a lop-eared, blear-eyed, greasy Marquis. A man 
without soul. A man without sentiment, who cares naught 
for moonlight and music. A low, practical man, who pays 
his debts. I hate him. 

I. 

She, my soul’s delight, my empress, my angel, is superbly 
beautiful. 

1 loved her at first sight—devotedly, madly. 

She dashed past me in her coupe. 1 saw her but a moment | 
—perhaps only an instant—but she took me captive then and | 
there, forevermore. } 

Forevermore ! 

I followed her, after that, wherever she went. At length 
she came to notice,to smile upon me. My motto was en 
acant! That isa French word. I got it out of the back part 
ot Worcester’s Dictionary. 





ml. | 

She wrote me that I might come and see her at her own 
house. Oh, joy, joy, unutterable, to see her at her own 
house ! 

I went to see her after nightfall, in the soft moonlight. 

She came down the gravelled walk to meet me, on this 
beautiful midsummer night—came to me in pure white, her 
eaten hair in splendid disorder—strangely beautiful, yet in | 
ears | | 

She told me her fresh grievances. 

The Marquis, always a despot, had latterly misused her | 
most vilely. 

That be morning, at breakfast, he had cursed the fishballs 
and sneered at the pickled onions. 

She is a good cook. The neighbours will tell you so. And 
to be told by the base Marquis—a man who, previous to his 
marriage, had lived at the cheap eating-houses—to be told by 
him that her manner of frying fishballs was a failure—it was 
too much. 

Her tears fell fast. I too wept. I mixed my sobs with 
hers. “ Fly with me!” I cried. 

Her lips met mine. I held her in my arms. I felt her breath 
upon my cheek! It was Hunkey. 

“Fly with me. To New York! I will write romances for 
the Sunday papers—real French romances, with morals to 
them. My style will be appreciated. Shop girls and you 
mercantile persons will adore it, and I will amass wealth wi 
my ready pen.” 

. Ere she could reply—ere she could articulate her ecstacy, 
er husband, the Margate, crept snake-like upon me. 

Shall I write it? He kicked me out of the garden—he 


kicked me into the street. -_ 
I did not return. How could I? I,so ethereal, so full of 
sparkling originali 


soul, of sentiment, of ty! He, so gross, so 


| night, at a time when he was very much occupied with the 


jmoment to read the pret, nor dic 1 see a_ single 
t 












So ¥ left Parts for this place—this place, so lonely, so dis- 


nescence, shining as a star of the first magnitude among a host 
of rubies, diamonds, and sapphires. So great is the eagerness 
to get a glimpse at this far-famed jewel, that a regular 
struggle for precedence is the whole day long among 
the Visitors, and it is im ible to advance in front of the 
show-case without entl rforming /a queue, according to 
the rule of the Boulevard du Temple. The fair crowd presses 
forward in never-ending stream, regardless of consequences to 
laces and silks: and were it not for the incessant exhortations 
of stony-hearted policemen to “move on,” the ladies would 
fain remain altogether stationary, lost in hopeless admiration. 
Scarcely less attention is paid to the other precious jewels of 
the show, to none of which, however, the tribute of la queue 
is rendered. But an incessant fire of burning eyes is directed 
on the Nassack diamond, one of the prizes of the ratta war, 
now in the possession of the Marguls of Westminster, and on 
another stone, called ‘“ the Star of the South,” largerjeven than 
the Koh-i-noor, but of pink-white colour. The latter diamond, 
lately found in Brazil, is said to be the property ot a company 
of a Dutch, and Spanish Israelites, who have made its 
u 


mal. 

Ah me! 

Oh dear! 

The Art-Journal for May continues its illustrative Catalogue 
of the Great Exhibition—a record of extreme simplicity, and 
more intelligible too than column upon column of written de- 
scription. The pieces de résistance in the way of engraving 
are: Turner’s Apollo and Daphne in the Vale of Tempe, and 
a very sweet genre subject by Faed, called the First Sunbeam, 
wherein a toddling little child plays with a gleam of light 
glinting on a wall, in presence of mamma and grandmamma. 
Faed understands how to portray genuine sentiment, without 
falling into the mawkish or sentimental. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Boy Soldier: or Infantry Tactics for Schools 
A. S. Barnes and Burr. 


‘ d err. | acquisition a joint-stock affair. It is feared that the specula- 

A Primary Arithmetic. By Charles Davies, L.L.D.......... Ditto. | tion will prove disastrous, owing to the unexpected re’ of 

Ow Tag Poem in Four Cantos. By T. @. W. Carleton. |%,bigh personage in France to purchase the costly bauble, 

Lyrics for Freedom : and other Poems. ‘Under the "| Many eae Be eeetinaes pronomnens on M, Powis Saas 
Auspices of the Continental Club....................... Ditto. 


have fallen at Amsterdam, and me i is sinking in Hounds- 
ditch ; lamentation is general in Israel. 

ious stones of lesser size, but attractive on account of 
the new simple garments into which they have been wrapped, 
draw a large share of visitors to one of the trophies of the cen- 
tral nave. Under a huge pyramid of iron and glass are shown 
some beautiful diamonds, rubies, and other jewels, set, instead 
of in silver or gold, in simple ivory. The effect is pleasing, 


Robinson's Progressive Table Book. For Youn 
Children. Edited by D. W. Fish, A. M...Jvison, Frinney and Co, 


ns 


A JOKE OUT OF PLACE. 


A very singular Parliamentary episode has just received a 
very singular explanation. Yesterday morning the public 
read, not without a certain sense of mystification, Lord Gran- | and the work, on the whole, Cee ae. But the ex- 
ville’s announcement to the House of Lords that “a challenge | hibitor, a dealer in precious stones, doing a large trade among 
from the other House had been received in due form and ac- | the fashionables of the créme de la créme of London pee is 
cepted,” explained and amplified as it was by the statement of somewhat in error in describing himself as the inventor o this 
the Lord Chancellor. “I will state,” said the learned lord, | mode of setting jewels. The combination of ivory, gold, and 
“the manner in which it occurred. As I was leaving the House, | precious stones was known to ancient Greece, was much in 
I had the honour to receive from the Speaker of the House of | fashion in Rome, and may be seen to this day in various parts 
Commons a challenge. It came from the House of Commons | of a and even north of the Alps. pag a Bavarian pea- 
to the House of Lords, and it was delivered to me. I accepted | sant ri has her brooch of chalcedony set in ivory or bone ; 
at once that challenge on behalf of your lordships, and re- | and at village fairs in Switzerland ornaments of horn or bone, 
turned an answer that we would meet the House of Commons | with stone mosaic work, are among the common objects of 
in honourable rivalry at any place, at any time, and with any | traffic. However, although notabsolutely new, these jewelled 
weapon.” It was an odd proceeding, one to be wondered at | ivory trinkets are certainly very beautiful, and reflect Ye 
rather than judged, at least pending further explanation. ton English art. Charming, in cular, is the P 
Somebody had evidently wanted to do something strange and | ette of a slave-girl, in the act of liberating a bird, in which the 
striking, at all risks. It was difficult to believe that the | combination of ivory and jewels has an eminently pleasing 
Speaker, always so sensible, was at the bottom of this invita-| effect. The same trophy contains a magnificent cup, made 
tion; but it was certain that the Lord Chancellor believed him | out of one solid piece of topaz, richly set in enamel and gold, 
to have sanctioned it. with the fi of Perseus and Andromeda in bas- . In 

The Speaker has felt it necessary to disavow the part ascribed 
to him. It is certain from the explanations given last night in 
the House of Commons that he had no intention of sending any 
such mi as has been described. In fact Mr. Bernal Os- 
borne was justified in speaking of the whole affair as a hoax. 
With the Speaker’s letter to Lord Elcho before us, it is easy to 
see how the entanglement was brought about. The noble 
Member for the Scottish Rifles must have the credit of it. 
The Speaker says he cannot doubt that it was Lord Elcho 
who made the communication to the Lord Chancellor, and 
adds that he heard of it “ with amazement.” It seems that 
Lord Elcho, whose devotion to the Rifle movement is all-ab- 
sorbing, had thought it would be a good thing to get wp a 
friendly rifle contest between a number of members taken 
from each House. To this there could be no possible objec- 
. me ge enough “2 sought to secure for it not onl es 
distinguished patronage, but the imposi presence of the 
Right Honourable the Speaker. But he appears to have set 
about the business rather clumsily; so, at least, we judge 
from the authoritative account of the matter given last night, 
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close neigh ood is an emerald of extraordinary beauty, 
considerably larger than a hen’s egg, and seemingly without a 
flaw. To the south-west of this store-house of pees be 
is another, ype Sag a West-end jeweller. It con e 
y Hebrew lady, valued at above £100,- 
Devonshire jewels, worn by the Countess 
of Granville at the coronation of Czar Alexander IL, to the 
envy ofa 
Jewel ewels, captured by Lord Harris. ,Then there are 
ew 
ook wy 


pon. The place of honour is filled by a toy of this de- 
scription, presented to Sir J. Outram by the inhabitants of 
Bombay. Its scabbard of crimson velvet is thickly covered 
with gold and enamel, while the handle is one blaze of dia- 
monds ; it is loudly proclaimed to be “sweetly pretty” by all 
the fair visitors, who, however, express general disappoint- 
ment when moying over from the English into the 
department of jewellery and goldsmith ware. Not that the 
articles exhibited by our fai allies across the Channel are 
not tasteful in design or a, in execution: on the con- 
But they have the fault of not being as high-priced as 
the British A lady, fresh from the contemplation of a 
diamond stomacher, worth £15,000, and a necklace of ls, 
marked £20,000, looks naturally with contempt = Sos 
worth only a couple of hun pounds apiece. e remark 
is frequently heard that a single show case of one of the Eng- 
lish exhibitors would buy the whole of the French depart- 
ment. The observation is natural enough in a twenty-four 
acre, where quantity absolutely devours quality —London 
paper, May 2. 


and from the result. The Speaker says, on T 


proper business of the House, Lord Elcho went to him with a 
roll of paper in his hand, stated that a rifle match between 
some members of the two Houses was proposed, and asked 
the right hon. gentleman for his name. The Speaker says: 
“T answered that I was very busy, that I could not spare a 


word it contained.” must be considered unfortu- 
nate that Lord Elcho’s Ae did not permit him to 
seek an interview with the Speaker at a more seasonable time. 
The noble lord, however, is not easily daunted, so he remained 
by the Speaker's chair pressing his request, and the right hon. 
gentleman, using the freedom which is common in the inter- 
course of gentlemen who rely on one another's discretion, tried 
to get rid of his eeaty y a pleasantry. He says, “ Wish- 


—__»——_—_ 
THE GREAT FLOOD IN THE FENS. 


The hill country public, accustomed _ to occasional over- 
flows of brooks and the winter-flooding 


river- mea- 
dows, can have no idea of the dismay SS csnebeenation aaex 


ing to dismiss the subject, I said in joke, the only part I could| have fallen upon a ne peso of the Fen mn 

e would be to fire a shot with the Lord Chancellor.” If} through the disaster to the Middle Level sluice. great 
the Speaker had not been so engrossed he would, doubtless, | plain of peat fens and marine marshes, stretching seventy 
have remembered the proverbial ) ewes 


miles from Lincoln almost to Cambridge, with an area of near! 
700,000 acres, lies so low and horizontal that its surface 
beneath the level of the sea at high water, though above the 
datum line of low-water mark. On the map it appears like an 
t of the great bay of the Wash ; and a, shallow in- 
land bay it would be if the ocean were not held out by mas- 
sive barrier banks. The Ouse, Nene, and other large rivers 
bringing down the drainage of an upland tract five times larger 
than the Fen plain itself, have reached the sea level when they 
enter this district, and are conducted across it (a distance of 
pty i a en pe miles) between lofty em , Which 
ve 
-* mile. The downfall or drain-water of the flat land is col- 
and carried to the anrnes enenne ene —— 
artificial cuts, issuing through sluices g valve-doors, w 
exclude the rising ude, but open when this has fallen below 
the head of drain-water inside. So that (ex a few in- 


as with a North 
Briton. This slight passing jest was the sole dation for 
the communication which the Lord Chancellor imagined he 
had received from the Speaker, and the announcement of which 
by that learned lord filled the right hon. gentleman with 
amazement. 

This incident would not have had the slightest importance 
if it had not been mentioned in the Houses of Parliament. No- 
body inquires how the noble and honourable members of these 
two distinguished clubs amuse themselves out of doors; and 
certainly we journalists, who must devote so much 
space to the doings of the two Houses, should not be forward 
to complain of anything calculated to give life and spirit to 
their pi But even in the House of Commons there 
is ample scope for wit within the limits of good taste and de- 
corum, and the present moment, when we are in an 
manner open to the observation of foreigners, and w a 
large portion of the population is suffering under a severe ca- 
lamity, seems peculiarly unsuitable for the indulgence of wit- 
less and unmeaning frolics.—Daily News, May 17. 

—-s> 


ALADDIN'S CAVE. 


The flow of visitors, during the past week, has been chiefly 
towards the collections of jewels and manufactures of precious 
metals, exhibited in the southern par of the building, close to 
the centre. Even the fine-art galleries have been deserted 
a considerable extent in favour of this new attraction, ar- 
ranged now almost to completeness. Of course women form 
the majority of the admiring crowd which surrounds from 
morn to night the show-cases of the great jewellers of Regent- 
street and the Rue de la Paix. A sea of fair faces and grace- 


- 
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from France, and and outfall. But the tract of coun the cut 
—- treasures heaped ia a p= for engl ay ie tg edheeryren My meee: foteery 
of Aladdin's cave. The centre of attraction is by our old friend | having outfalls of its own into the Ouse, and this neutral dis- 
the , diving up, after eleven absence, in re- | trict 





so i 
Had I returned, the creature would have kicked me again. 





yed sluice, the west bank 
of the cut gave way, precipitating the rapidly inflowing tide 
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upon the fen land; and, though some of the minor holes were | cent gift of the Mayor of Manchester to his fellow-citizens, is 
ieverly “ taken,” or a up with sacks of earth, the main 
ing on Tuesday (the 13th) 40 yards 


breach continues open, 


about 170 square miles, and has 360,000 houses, the committee 
now completed in the studio of Mr. Noble, in Bruton-street,| express their opinion that the parochial arrangements re. 


in width. Such is the volume of water poured through this | ing the robes of the Order of the Garter. On the front of the 
gap that on Tuesday night the extent of ground inundated was pedestal will be the inscription—* Albert, ‘the Great and 
estimated at 15,000 acres, and two tides since then have pro-|Good.’” At the rear of the pedestal will be inscribed the 
bably spread the deluge over 20,000 acres. The districts at | words tg A _ Goadsby to his fellow-citi- 


— flooded are Marshland Fen,the Smeeth, Broad and Short | zens. 


ens, and parts of Magdalen Fen and Bardolph Fen. Farm- 


ards are full of water, the straw floating about; barns have | in height. 
mn hastily cleared of grain, and, where possible, ricks of 


wheat and beans are being carted to the higher spots of ground 
about the Marshland —y Here also the sheep and cattle 
from the threatened or drowned fens have been collected. 
Cottagers have been driven at short notice from their homes, 
some moving their downstairs furniture into the chambers ; 
others being able to carry off most part of their moveables in 
carts, and house after house is to be seen with waves lapping 
at the brick walls and wetting the door-handles, while hedge 
tops denote the site of the garden and its submerged — 
bles. Where the flood is = a the rows of pollard, willow, 
or thorn bushes, and the top of gates indicate where en- 
closures of cropping lie; and on the outskirts of the bright 
sheet of water you see fine wheat crops with their rank green 
flags, forward peas and beans, ridges where the potatoes are 
but lately planted, fallows half prepared for mangold and tur- 
nip sowing—over all of which the water is stealthily creeping 
and killing all with its - irrigation of brine. 

The loss of property it is impossible to calculate—perhaps 
£6 to £10 an acre for the cropping, now totally destroyed ; 
but who can value the whole Tenet, except by saying that 
scores of farmers have had suddenly swept away every — 
of vegetable produce on their farms, and of course have all the 
year’s expenses to meet with no haytime and no harvest. The 

ter portion of occupiers of the flooded fields have other 
fand not likely to be reached by the salt; but nevertheless it 
is probable that the tness of the destruction will ruin hun- 
dreds of families. That the breach will not be closed for some 
time is probable, because it operates as a safety-valve, relieving 
the drain of the incoming tides, and, by thus diminishing the 
ressure, preventing more destructive breaches of the eastern 
nk and further inland. Piles are being driven at the first 


bridge above the sluice, with a view of checking the inflow of| and corporation of the City of London, and her Majesty's 


the tide and forming a dam; but when the cut has been thus 
stopped up it will only be the tidal enemy that has been set at 
bay. The Marshland fens, having outfalls and steam-engines 
of their own, will soon bale out the present flood ; but the cut 
is the means of for the middle level drain-waters far 
inland to the dried Whittlesea Mere and the foot of the Hunt- 
ingdonshire hills; and in a rainy season the delay unavoidable 
in be gen a drainage pro tem. will slowly, but not the less 
surely, swel| the quantity of water in main drains and ditches, 
and soak and then overspread the magnificent crops now 
pushing forward and almost spindling for the ear. 

The rebuilding of the sluice at a cost of some £40,000 is an 
insignificant item in comparison with the prodigious sums 
that will be sacrificed in case a wet time should now ensue. 
In the year 1841 the inner portions of the middle level were 

vy WY imperfect ene, the damage sustained 
exceeding £150,000; and by Acts of Parliament of 1844 and 
1848, ,000 were raised by taxation of the lands for execut- 
ing the present cut, arog, ba sluice, and remodelling the 
entire system of drainage. The results were so sat 


ving many localities a drainage by natural fall in teu ot of the 9th prox., in the college rooms; and the Reformatory 


in 
4 steam and fitful windmill drainage, in lowering the head 
of water t which the few still [+ wheels had to 
throw, and in reclaiming Whittlesea Mere, that the old lines 
of drain have been neglected, the old main arteries are much 
choked up, and it is now a difficult question by what means 
the immense body of drain-water in the 140,000 acres is to be 
discharged while the sluice is being rebuilt. In any case it 
n to erect very powerful steam pumps or 
wheels; and woe be to the middle level population if a cloudy 
summer should sympathise with their woes by undue,weeping. 

The fen districts, which are now under water, have no claim 
upon the middle level for redress ; and the latter will probably 
suffer with little less severity ; and whether or not any charge 
of dilatoriness or unskilfulness may be brought home to those 
who had the watching and repairing of the sluice, the existing 
and prospective distress of this sudden visitation is extensive 
and profound enough to receive a share of public sympathy. 
—Times, May 16th. 

The following extract from an engineering paper, furnishes 
additional information as to this disaster :— 

The Denver Sluice, about ten miles from Lynn, has burst, and 
the whole district of the Middle Level, the drainage of which 
was one of the test engineering ex loits of modern times, 
is in danger of being in submer, The existence of a 
hole nst the eastern door of the sluice had been known for 
more three weeks, but the authorities, a implicit re- 
liance on the stability of the work, leisurely applied for ten- 
ders to repair the damage, and took no immediate precautions. 
The hole, however, seriously increased in size, and puddling 
was tried, but the o 
about 16 inches an hour; and at last great masses of earth 


The statue is to be of the white- 
est Carrara marble that can be procured, and will be eight feet 


The Albert Memorial Fund, now holden by the National 


Berkeley-square, London. The Prince is represented as wear- | quired by law for the extinction of fires should be disconti- 


nued; though maintained at a cost supposed to be nearer 
£10,000 a year than £5,000, they are useless, or worse. The 
Fire Brigade establishment of the insurance-offices is also to- 
tally inadequate to the genera! protection of London from 
fire, nor can the offices be expected to undertake the task. 
their object is the especial protection of those parts where the 
largest amount of insured property is to be found; they are, 
moreover, anxious to give up the brigade. But its efficiency 


Memorial Fund Committee, amounts to nearly £50,000. | is such that the committee consider that the services of the 
Among recent contributions are that of the Messrs. Baring | existing staff ought to be made available in connexion with 
Brothers, £210, and that of Sir Rustomjee Jamsetjee Jejeeb-| any new system which may be adopted. The valuable ser. 
hoy, of India, £20. vices of the Society for the Protection of Life from Fire also 
he Queen’s Committee, says the Builder of the 17th ult., | demand public acknowledgment. 
acting probably on a passage in General Grey’s last letter,| In Liverpool the fire brigade forms an integral part of the 
have referred the consideration of the question as to the Na-| police force ; the arrangements are very efficient, and yet the 
tional Memorial to a committee of architects, consisting of Mr. | annual expense is but about £2,800. At Manchester and Glas- 
P. C. Hardwick, Mr. James Pennethorne, Mr. G. G. Scott, | gow also the arrangements are made under local Police Acts: 
Professor Smirke, Mr. Tite, M.P., and Professor Donaldson. | the expense is about £2,000, and half of it is recovered from 
They held their first meeting on Thursday last, in the Board- | the owners of the property in which fires occur, or from the 
room of the Fine Arts Commission, in the Palace of West- | insurance-offices. It wes proposed in the committee that such 
minster. The whole matter, it will be evident, is exactly | a charge should be made upon owners or insurance-offices in 
where it was when it was, with somewhat too great haste, we | London, but the numbers were equal on a division, and the 
are forced to think, taken out of the hands of the committee | chairman gave his vote with the Noes. In these three towns 





appointed for the purpose by the public meeting called and 
presided over by the Lord Mayor. The fear we have is lest 
this complication of references should result in confusion. | 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SocrAL | 
Scrence.—The programme of the arrangements for the ap- 
roaching meeting of this association (this year to be held in | 
ndon) is now nearly complete. Lord Brougham is to pre- 
side over the whole association, and the Earl of Shaftesbury 
over the congres international de bienfaisance. The vice-presi- 
dents are to be Earl Granville, the Lord Mayor, the Bishop of 
London, the Belgian Minister, Baron Van de Weyer, and Ge- 
neral Sabine, P.R.S. The general meeting is to be held in 
Exeter-hall, and the several sections will hold their meetings | 
in the Guildhall, which with the adjoining courts have been | 
placed at the disposal of the association by the Lord Mayor 


judges have consented to arrange the nist prius sittings dur- 
ing Trinity term so as to leave the courts free for the week of 
the meeting. The Royal Society and the University of Lon- 
don have acted with equal liberality, and placed the west 
wing of Burlington House at the disposal of the association. | 
The congrés de bienfaisance will hold its morning sittings in 
the hall, which, with the ante room, will be used by the asso- 
ciation for its evening discussions, some of which will be ex- 
ceedingly interesting, especially those on the relative merits of 
the English and Irish convict systems, in which Sir J. Jebb 
and Captain Crofton are likely to take part; on national edu- 
cation, and how to test its results; on the patent laws; and 
on quarantine regulations. The Palace at Westminster has 
been granted by the First Commissioner of Public Works and 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests for a soirée on the 
evening of the 7th prox., the arrangements for which have 
been placed in the hands of a committee of ladies, who pur- 
pose inviting the officers of the several metropolitan rifle 
— to form a portion of the company. The Royal College 
of Physicians will give the association a soirée on the evening 


and Refuge Union will, un the following evening, pay the as- 
sociation a similar compliment in Hanover-square Rooms. 
Several foreign savans have been already accredited to the 
congrés international de bienfaisance—one from Norway, eight 
from France, and several others from Amsterdam and. Brus- 
sels. No paper to be read before the association is to occupy 
more than twenty minutes, and every arrangement has been 
made to render the proceedings of the meeting interesting to 
the public and to our foreign visitors.—Datly News, May 15. 


Epvcation.—On Monday last Earl Russell, supported by | 
Lord Lyveden, Sir J. Shuttleworth, Sir Walter Stirling, and 
other notabilities, delivered his first presidential s h at thean- 
nual meeting of the British and Foreign School Society, having 
been requested by a resolution to fill the office of president in 
the place of the late Duke of Bedford. He refe to the suc- 
cessful efforts made by himself in connexion with the Marquis | 
of Lansdowne and Sir J. Shuttleworth for the promotion of | 
unsectarian education, the adoption of good ends and stan- | 
dards of education, and the introduction of county schools 
into remote villages where they were unknown. Referring to 
the Education Commission, he disagreed with a statement | 
attributed to Mr. Walpole, who “ entirely approved the efforts 
of the Assistant Commissioners who were employed, but could | 
not approve the report.” Earl Russell, on the contrary, very | 
much admired the report, and did not admire the Assistant 
Commissioners. Perhaps some of the Commissioners had in 
mind certain lines, which said : 





there is an almost unlimited supply of water at a high pres- 
sure, so that hose pipes are applied to the water mains, and 
the use of fire engines almost dispensed with, but such a sup- 
ply for the whole of the metropolitan district, requiring as jt 
would a new system of fire mains, could not be effected with- 


jout a cost of about £3,000,000; better regulations, however, 


might be made for the immediate attendance of the fire-cock 
men. . The committee came to the determination to recommend 
that a fire brigade be formed in the metropolis as part of the 
police establishment. They add that it will probably still be 
found advisable for the owners of large property, such as the 
docks, to maintain fire brigades of their own, and that it may 
be reasonable for owners of large property where goods are 
peculiarly exposed to the risk of fire, to maintain some special 
protection for their own property beyond that which is pro- 
vided at the general expense.— Timex 


A THEATRICAL SQuABBLE.—At Bow Street, on Monday, Mr. 
Horace Wigan, of the Royal Olympic Theatre, appeared to 
answer a summons charging him with having sent a threaten- 
ing letter to Mr. G. Vining, the director of the St. James's 
Theatre. The threat complained of was thus expressed in the 
concluding sentence of the letter: “ You will thus compel me 
to take the earliest opportunity of demonstrating in a very un- 
pleasant manner my sense of your conduct.” That danger 
was imminent appeared from an observation made by Mr. 
Vining, who said that Mr. Wigan was a boxer, and he himself 
was a fencer, and any earnest altercation between two strong 
men like themselves might be very serious in its results. It 
was his wish to avoid any scene which would bring discredit 
upon both of them, and might be especially injurious to him 
in his capacity of manager of the St. James’s Theatre. 

For Mr. Wigan it was stated by his professional adviser, 
Mr. Besley, that, although nominally the defendant, he wag in 
fact the injured party. _- answer to a very temperate letter 
which Mr. Wigan had addressed to a weekly newspaper, Mr. 
Vining had written a scurrilous libel, in which he had not 
scrupled to impute falsehood to Mr. Wigan, and had further 
stigmatised him as one of a set of “ dramatic harpies.” Mr. 
Wigan called upon Mr. Vining, in company with a friend, at 
St. James's Theatre, to demand a retractation of these offensive 
epithets, but Mr. Vining refused to see him, merely sending out 
a message “ that he was too busy to see him,” and “ too busy 
to say” when he could appoint an interview. Under these 
circumstances Mr. Wigan had no alternative but to write the 
letter in question, in which he demanded an apol or an ex- 
planation, adding the condition already cited Fhese words 
did not necessarily imply a violent intention on the part of 
Mr. Wigan, who might have pursued several courses, such as 
indicting Mr. Vining at the Central Criminal Court, which 
would have proved anything but a “ pleasant demonstration.” 
Mr. Vining said he never imputed wilful falsehood or applied 
the term “harpies,” except in a broad sense as relating to 
translators from the French generally. 

Mr. Henry said he thought Mr. Vining was fully justified in 
supposing that a personal attack was intended, and he should 
require Mr. Wigan, the defendant, to enter into his own recog- 
nisances in £80 and find two sureties in £40 each, to keep the 
peace towards the complainant for twelve months. Although 
nothing transpired respecting the original cause of dispute it 
was understood to have arisen from the alteration and com- 
pression of Mr. Wigan’s drama of “ Friends or Foes” by the 
manager of the St. James’s Theatre without the sanction of 
the author.— Police Report, May 17. 


Unper-Grapvuates—Tired of the splendour of costly 


ning continued to deepen at the rate of 


“ The man who fired the temple outlives | jewels, rich dresses, and fair faces, an agreeable change was 

The pious fool who raised it,” | offered last week at the Exhibition by a glance into the sub- 

—Lord Lansdowne, Sir J. Shuttleworth, and Lord Russell |terranean regions. The floor of the big shop is, it seems, in 
“being the pious fools,” but the report was a very fair and | Most places considerably above the ground, and the planks of 


ve in, and in less than two hours there was a breach 20 or 

feet wide round the end of the sluice, and a hole 10 feet 
deep under the first pair of doors. The most strenuous efforts 
were then made to fill it up with earth and straw; but the 
tide began to rise, and its first impetus smashed in the win 
next the Cut. This obstacle removed, the tidal waters rush 
up with increased violence, and a few minutes afterwards the 
two arches fell, crushing the iron doors, with a report like that 
of a cannon, and smashing great ee almost like bandboxes. 
The stron, fears were entertained that a high spring-tide 


useful report for all that. Earl Russell proceeded to consider | 
the general question, how those schools were to be improved 
which either could not or would not receive Government 
Seana. The number of these schools was very great. The | 
ficulties to any plan were twofold: one of local control, the 
other of local rates. Those who paid local rates demanded | 
local control. If local control and local rates were given by | 
Act of Parliament the usual bitter contention must arise be- 
— Churchmen and Dissenters. The oe had sug- | 
two kinds of support—the present one by grants for 
would burst the banks of the river, and lay thousands of acres el efficiency ; the Piner upon examinations founded on | 
OT ee 
Oe meter iven into’ the hands of Mr. Hawkshaw, C.E. — th ee, ee are Ie Sat Bnew, wee 
“=ith ‘wnsestlisted to At - ight’ think open to the objection, that here also the question of control | 
bent - * power id — é ape ta ink | under a county or parish rate would arise upon religious | 
ae # ~ ee ae ‘4 + —. app an unds, The Earl confessed his opinion “ that rating, as it 
the Some .. Pen Peng he tg ~ alee - a aa joes not extend to all : of property in the county, is) 
bout fifteen years since EY ge Aen gien, of Manchester: but hardly the proper mode of support for that which is a national | 
it is stated that various Geadiees have been made in it since | aes é and in the next place, thet rating would invelve con- 
it left the contractor's hands, and that it had probably suffered trol. But if this be so, you must still continue to look to 
Seoonsenuence , By national funds.” All he wanted to show was that whether we 
seq ; approve or disapprove of the Revised Code, one of the greatest | 
tasks before us—“ one of the test tasks which any Govern- 
ment or any Legislature can have to perform”—remains, that 
of extending the benefits of education throughout the country. 
—London paper, May 17. 


- > —_—— 


MEMORIALS TO THE Prince Consonrt.—At a meeting of 
the tenants on the royal estates held at Abergeldie lately, it 
was finally resolved to erect a granite obelisk as a monument 
to the late Prince Consort. The place of erection was left to —— 


the decision of the Queen, who selected a little wooded} Lonpox Fires —The report of the select committee ap-| 
“ knowe,” to the south-west of the castle, and near the road. _— by the House of Commons, on the motion by Mr. 
A een, on by Mr. Breton, of Balmoral, was chosen ey, has been printed. After calling attention to the fact , 
he esty, and the work, which has been contracted for, | that the number of fires in London has increased from 458 in 


proceed at once. 1883 to 1,183 in 1861 and noticing that “ London” now, taking | 
The model in clay of the statue which is to be the munifi- oe : 





the flooring are so ill-jointed that it is not at all difficult to see 
through the crevices. Under ordinary circumstances, nothing 
meets the eye below but dirt and darkness, but last week there 
was a little army of ragged urchins groping along the dusty 
ground on all fours. It took us some time to get an explana- 
tion of this curious spectacle, which ultimately resolved itself 
into the following facts: The haste with which the ill-joined 
flooring was constructed, did not allow the workmen to carty 
off the shavings of wood and other refuse, which accordingly 
accumulated in immense quantities on the ground. After 
opening of the exhibition there likewise accumulated various 
objects of more or less value, such as copper and silver coil, 
sticks, parasols, gloves, and like articles, which people are it 
the habit of holding in their hands, but do not always hold 
tight enough. A noble lady one day dropped a diamond ring. 
and it was this which, it is said, gave the first impulse to sub- 
terranean exploration. It had been evident that the 
highly combustible material below the floor was the greatest 
possible danger; a match dropped accidentally being sufl- 
cient to set the whole in flames, and with it the most costly 
store of human produce collected probably since the begi®- 
ning of the world. After serious deliberation—the diamond 
ring assisting—a general underground razzia was resolved 
upon. Agents were sent forth with orders to gather together 
all the small ragged urchins of the metropolis, and in a couple 
of hours twice as many as were required came forward. The 
work began in good earnest early this week, and has been c0D- 
tinued ever since, bringing into daylight immense masses 
rubbish, and also not a few valuables Whether the famous 
diamond ring has been found or not history is silent. In of 
= that the crawling urchins may not carry off any — = 
valuables, they are rigorously searched every day on leav 
‘idling. wi! i begrimed Tittle fellows 


only the area of the Metropolitan Board of Works, covers| the building. Meanwhile, the mud- 
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form a curious addition to the sights of the Exhibition, an im- 
mense contrast, at the bottom of the Aladdin’s Cave, to the 
clittering, noble, and illustrious crowd on the surface.—Sper- 
tator, May 17. 

Peat CHARCOAL ON Special SERvicE.—A curious com” 
munication from a florist at Camberwell to the secretary of 
the Irish Amelioration [Peat Charcoal] Society is given in the 
Bury Post. Itis as follows :—* Sir, on the 4th of July my wife 
died just as the hot weather set in. As soon as the coffin came, 
one thing that I forgot was, I did not put charcoal peat in first, 
which nearly spoiled my experiment; but I covered her all 
over with four inches thick with it. The experiment answered 
famously; and in case of cholera, &c., peat charcoal cannot be 
too much used; and all undertakers ought to insist on its use. 
| have tried mice, rats, fish, &c., but never before had the hu- 
mane body tried in it. This experiment must be [can- 
not be?] too well known. July 16, 1852. P.S.—This was our 
agreement whoever happened to die first.” As we do not 
think this highly sanitary and scientific florist’s “ experiment” 
even yet “too well known,” we give him the benefit of our 
columns in disseminating it amongst the benedicts, “just as 
the hot weather sets in;” and we hope it will answer fa- 
mously; and that they will keep as cool as a cucumber, or a 
Camberwell florist ; and not risk the spoiling of the experiment 
by neglecting, in the midst of their sorrow, as he did, to imbed 
the humane body first of all on a soft layer of the sanitary ma- 
terial —English paper. 

Pomperan Giass.—M. Bontemps, in a memoir read at the 
last meeting of the Paris Academy, on the squares of glass 
found in the excavations at Pompeii, raises the question of the 
manner of their manufacture. The squares measure about 18 
inches by 24 inches, and are from an inch to two inches thick. 
The question raised is, whether they were blown like our com- 
mon window glass, or cast. M. Bontemps considers the air- 
bubbles and other features presented demonstrate decidedly 
that they were simply cast. Samples of the plates have been 
analyzed by Mr. Frederick Claudet, of London, the son of the 
eminent photographer, with the following result :—Silica, 
69.43; lime, 7; soda, 17; alumina, 3; oxide of iron, 1 ;—97.43, 
which is very nearly the composition of the glass of the pre- 
sent day.—London Review. 








Noraine DauntrEep.—It appears by the accounts from Paris 
that M. Mirés has recommenced business at his old offices in 
the Rue Richelieu, and has issued a prospectus of a new finan- 
cial undertaking, which the Moniteur has requested the French 
journals not to republish. The prospectus starts by stating 
that M. Mires is the greatest financier the world has ever seen ; 
that it is owing to him that credit has been re-established in 
Spain; and that if “ circumstances known to all the world” 
had not interfered with the success of his Turkish loan, it 
would now have presented a profit of £4,000,000 to the sub- 
scribers. He then announces for the 17th inst, (to-morrow) 
the opening of a subscription for a new operation of the same 
sort, the details of which are not given further than that it is 
a“ State” loan, the particular State not being specified. The 
capital required is £8,000,000, and £800,000 is to be paid on 
subscribing, in the form of a deposit of 10 per cent. Half the 
“ profit” of the transaction is to go to M. Mirés and the share- 
holders in his late bank, and half to the subscribers. It is not 
stated how this “ profit” is to be made, but it is estimated at 
£2,400,000 ; so that the half for the subscribers will be 
£1,200,000. This will be at once paid to the subscribers, who 
will thus get back their deposit, with 50 per cent. profit, re- 
maining only liable for the remaining 90 per cent. of their 
subscriptions. The whole thing reads like a jest, or the crea- 
tion of the disordered imagination of a madman. It is pro- 
bably the first time since the days of the South Sea bubble 
that subscriptions have been publicly invited to a scheme the 
nature of which is not divulged ; and the affair would not be 
worthy of notice but for the paragraph in the Moniteur, which 
naturally must direct attention to it.— Times, May 17. 





Democracy in Dancer.—A week or two since, while Mr. 
John Bright was fishing in the Lochie, he hooked a large 
salmon. Now, landing a large salmon, particularly when the 
waters are troubled, is not always quite so easy or certain a 
job as landing a large constituency, like Birmingham for ex- 
ample ; for, alas! salmon are not dolphins, and Mr. Bright is 
not an Arion ; and stump oratory meets with no favour from 
Salmo Salar, Away went the salmon, and, in the language of 
Doll Tearsheet, the Hon. Member for Birmingham “ followed 
him like a church ;” but, fast as that Hon. Member is upon 
some occasions, in this instance he was not half fast enough, 
and, consequently, crack went the running line, and away 
went the fag end of it, spinning through the rings into the 
river, and off went the salmon with a choice salmon-fiy, a bran 
new casting-line of the finest manufacture, and some scores of 
yards of best 8-plait. Fortunately, the line being of considera- 
ble length, did not immediately sink, but as it was towed along 
by the salmon, the end remained visible on the surface of the 
water. Exasperated at the mishap, and determined not to be 
beaten, the Hon. Member for Birmingham, with that energy 
which always distinguishes him, plunged like a burly Curtius 
ingurgite vasto, or rather like a hippopotamus, into the Lochie in 
pursuit of the line; and, seeing his chieftain’s danger, the gillie, 


gaff in hand, took a header in after him; and while John was | 


puffing and blowing, and using frantic efforts to get hold of 
the saimon, Sandie was making equally frantic efforts to gaff 
the Hon. Hippopotamus. How they all got out we have not 
heard ; but they were got out, fish and all, so sayeth report. 
Whether Birmingham puts on a deeper shade of black, or the 
democratic press is prostrated with sympathetic influenza, we 
have not heard ; nor is it an ascertained fact that the Member 
for Rochdale was really the officiating gaffsman on the occa- 
sion.—London Sporting paper, May 19. 





THE JAPANESE Ix Lonpon.—They are not at all carried 
away by the English ladies. On the contrary, they do not 
scruple to say that they think us westerns, of both sexes, a 
singularly ugly race. It is very wholesome to be reminded 
of the ditference of tastes in this way, for of all the ugly speci- 
mens of human:ty, in western eyes, this Japanese embassy, by 
universal admission here, includes the flower. At Lord Pal- 
merston’s, the other night, nothing drew from them such visi- 
ble signs of pleasure and astonishment as the Gibus or squash 
hats, which were successively sprung as the guests passed the 
Spot, at the foot of the stairs, where the mission were waitin 
for their i One of them, at least, understands a 
deal of English, and they are said to be immensely tickled by 
his translations of the comments which are freely made in 
their hearing, under the notion that English is to them an un- 
known tongue. Among themselves, though, they manage to 
Keep their countenances wonderfully on the whole; some 


and gaiters of a bishop, the 


gs seem really too much for them. Thus their gravity | the of 
Was fairly upset by the a e gravity | the river, and at his first cast pulled the stag from ate hiding mous dinner 


ote ren) 
Ww po, r use in 
venicaoed by crowd, and so on. 


has taught them | no doubt having entanged one of his hind legs in the net. 
, a8 when incon- | poor fisherman was 
of these phrases is, | his cottage, arrived there, as his wife said, “ quite wisht.” My | complete in number, and but 





“Mind your own business,” which they occasionally bring | professional services were called in, and I elicited from him 
out very comically, in answer to questions meant for the one | that his state was caused by fright. He stated to me how he 
of them who understands English, but addressed to the wrong | had been across the river, and then with a fearful sigh, 
man. In one of their visits to the Pesan cian, on Monday, | said, “It was the devil, zur; I do know it; I seed his 
Mr. Hammond, the permanent Under-Secretary, was rather | cloven foot.” I tried to persuade him that he was in error, but 
taken aback by a request to give them a sketch off hand, of) in vain, it was not until the next morning, when I went to the 
the British constitution. He ought to have referred them to | spot with my patient, and showed him the tracks of the deer 
Lord Russell.—Correspondent of Manchester Guardian. at the place where he had left the river, that I convinced him 
: . ___ | that it was not the original “ Old Hornie” who had served the 
Do SqurrRELs Swi ?—A few years ago while crossing Rice | scurvy trick which had so completely amazed him.—Notes on 
Lake, Canada West, in a boat with my brother, we overtook | the C; of the Wild Red Deer, by C. P. Collyns. 
a red squirrel swimming from one of the islands in the lake to 
How To Get a Great Man’s AvtTooraPrn.—lt is well 


the mainland. As we were stil] some distance from the shore, 
my brother put his oar under the squirrel, who immediately | known that, towards the latter years of the late Duke of Wel- 
ran up it and into the boat, and after running round two or | lington’s life, it was next to impossible to coax or wheedle his 
three times, settled on the bow, unconsciously realising for us| autograph out of him. ll the stratagems used to get a re- 
Longfellow’s picture— ply from him to letters failed: he either did not answer them 
On the bows with tail erected sat the squirrel, Adjidaumo, at all, or directed his private secretary to do so, and thus the 
famous signature of “ Wellington” became a rarity highly 











} In his fur the breeze of morning played as in the prairie grasses. 
| As we pulled on, the squirrel busied himself ,in freeing his | prized by collectors. A lady who had an album garnished 
| dripping fur from the water, and as soon as we got within a| With the — of most of the great men of the day, but 
| few yards of shore jumped overboard again, taking to the wa- | Who wanted that of the “ Great Captain,” mentioned her dis- 
|ter as readily as a dog, and, quickly gaining the shore, ran | tress to the late Mr. H——., and a few days after, he, to her 
| rapidly up the bank and disappeared in the woods. This is | great surprise and pleasure, brought her a note from under 
| the only time I have happened to see a squirrel swimming, but | the hand of the victor of Waterloo. It ran thus:— 
I don’t fancy it is at all an uncommon occurrence. Speaking} “ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington never ordered a pair of 
| from memory, the piece of water the squirrel was crossing | braces of the Messrs. Simpkin. If F. M. the Duke of Wellington 
| must have been quite a mile in width, and I have no doubt | had ordered the articles he could not forget it. F. M. the Duke of 
| that, if lett to himself, the squirrel would have crossed it easily. | Wellington always pays for his braces.” 
The “ if,” however, was an important one in this case, for,| This was a very odd document for a lady’s album, but its 
after landing our unexpected passenger, we put off again, and | authenticity was undoubted, and it therefore found the best 
threw out trolling-lines with gaudy spoon-baits, and soon | place in the interesting collection, The way in which this 
hooked and secured a 21 1b. maskelonge, for whose omnivor- — note was elicited was this :—Mr. H—— filled up one 
ous and undiscriminating appetite, had they happened to cross | of the emp Na forms, and signed it, informing the 
| each other, the squirrel would probably have been a mere un- | duke that in winding up the affairs of Messrs. Simpkin, he 
considered trifle —F. H.—( Correspondent of the Field). | (the assignee) found on their books the sum of 6s. 6d. due by 
Soames his fora pair of braces, which he requested the duke 
How to Destroy Sxakes.—O. R. 8. has asked a very | would immediately pay or have payed. Mr. H——'sruse was 
| difficult question. _ Doubtless “High Elms,” with his great | founded on pure fiction, but it succeeded ; and now in a cer- 
knowledge of trapping, will come to the rescue. I, myself, | tain lady's album may be seen the curious note of which we 
know of no trap that would suit for this purpose. In the | have given a copy.—2nglish paper. 
meantime, however, I can bring to bear a story I heard of 4 
pi, in India who was much troubled in his mind by 
a that he had a disagreeable lodger in his house in the 
shape of a cobra de capello, which lived under the floor; se- 
veral attempts were made to catch him, but he always eluded ves was 
| his pursuers. At length the gentleman, being an angler, be-| striking and marvellous. In a moment, from intense dark- 
| thought of catching the cobra with a hook, anc looked over | ness the whole building was lit up—every object standing out 
| his tackle to see what would be the best form of hook. He | as bright as in day in all the distinctness of the stereoscope, to 
selected a gorge bait hook, and aE baited it with a frog,| which indeed it might be compared, with the additional asso- 
as though about to fish for jack, he p aced it where the cobra | ciation of grandeur in its fullest extent. At another time the 
was likely to find it in the night, and tied the end of the line | western end of the centre transept assumed the character of a 
round his wrist. In the night he was awoke by a that) brilliant luminous mass, with a vividness that lightning onl 
he had “ got a run.” He gave plenty of line and plenty of time | possesses—brighter far than the sun. Then, again, the roofs 
for gorging, the result being that when he “ struck” his prey, were illuminated, all their beautiful proportions exhibited, and 
a most furious row took place under the floor of his dwelling. | their outlines distinct and dazzling, as though studded with 


He had hooked the cobra firmly, and, after playing him a bit, | mili diamon 
tended hina an. the Seen - ©, IL %. eles, belied on olor ae Tang Se tenho eens eee 


sporting experiment, bait a few of the small gorge-hooks with tg 4 arn soon i? Sew 2: Dupes — 
small frogs, fastening them with a thin line to a stone or bush, | pid intervals—every object, statue, fountain, tree, shrub, ter- 
and see if he can catch a snake or two. There is no harm in| race, and the distant country to Sevenoaks, in brilliancy that 
trying, if it . ony Be & fun of the wing, oe 8. " t8 | can scarcely be described by I muage: We never before wit- 
poisoning the es; he may try this, but I much doubt | negsed ything i grand.—South 
aneerem, § would answer. I fancy that snakes would not be Sastre Ginette one ly ae ae - 
affected by poison as readily as birds and quadrupeds. Should ee . 

he wish to try the experiment, he should put some powdered| Scorch Botanic Heratpry.—Sedtch heraldry draws 
strychnine on fresh-killed trogs, which should‘be placed near ros td upon botany. Many of the Highland clans adopted 
their habitats. Not long ago a friend of mine had a mongoose from flowers, shrubs, and trees, commonly from ever- 
sent him from India. e tried the mongoose with a common greene, selected probably on the sans changer principle. The 
English snake, and he polished off the snake in no time. It| Royal Stuarts, however, were an exception to : they 
| would not be bad fun for 9. R. 8. to go out with a mon, oak 


adopted the oak, which from its deciduous, was 
| in a string on a fine hot day, whan Gs soaine ane out beaten, by many as a Mow york mae Bane Bowe thciy faint sand 
and would have some fine hunts. It would be curious too to| name. The Camerons also “ sported the oak,” and sometimes 
| see what the mongoose would do if a vi were to bite him, | the a The ee adopted the pine as their 
as in bis own coustry he is anid to ent a bert which prevents | badge; the , the ;. the Frasers, the yew; the 
| the poison taking effect. Again, O. R.- 8. might place small | Macd the cypress ; the Maclachlans, the mountain ash ; 
| gin-traps (such as are used for small birds) in the snakes’ holes, | the Lamofi@s{the crab-apple tree ; the and Mack- 
| not putting any bait at all; the gins should be so set that the | intoshes, the boxwood ; the Campbells, the myrtle or fir club- 
| snakes, in coming out, should be obliged to crawl over them,| moss; the Robertsons, the fern, or “ brackens;” the Macfar- 
/and thus spring them. He should also go out on hot days, and | lanes, the cloudberry bush ; the Drummonds, the plain holly, 
| shoot the snakes as they are seen ing in the sun; but|or the wild thyme; the Mackenzies, the variegated holly, or 
| above all, let him find where the eggs are placed, and destroy | deer-grass; the Macleods, the red whortleberry; the Fo: 
them. He may, when he finds the eggs, be kind enough to | the broom; the Mackays, the bulrush ; the Gordons, the ivy ; the 
| send me a few—I may possibly be able to throw some light on | Cummins, the cummin wood ; the Rosses, the wild camapage € 








Tue CrystaL Palace IN A Nicut Storm.—We had an 
opportunity of being inside the Crystal Palace d the vio- 
lent thunderstorm that visited the neighbourhood of Syden- 
ham. The novelty of the sights that presented themsel 








| the “ incubating python” question. O. R. 8. hasa fine oppor- | the Sinclairs, the clover; the Macleans, the crowberry; the 
tunity of settling the viper question; and I would him to| Macneills, the seaware ; the Grahams and Stewarts, the thistle. 
| tell the labourers about that a reward of one guinea is offered | —Cuthbert Bede's Glencregan. 
| by me for a live or dead specimen of a viper who has been 
seen to swallow her young, and which shall be found on in-| Te Ratxe VixtTacE.—It was a perfect October day; the 
spection to have the young in the stomach.-F. T. Buck-| dew not yet off the blades of grass, glistening on the delicate 
LAND.— Ditto. gossamer webs, which stretched from flower to flower in the 
Devices or THE Huntep Stac.—The invigorating effect | garden, lying in the morning shadow of the house. But be- 
of a plunge in the water upon a deer, when pursued and fa-| Yond the garden, on the sunny hill-side, men, women, and 
tigued, is almost incredible. I have constantly seen a stag, | Children were clambering up the vineyards like ants—busy, 
| with his tongue hanging out of his mouth and his n irregular in movement, clustering together, spreading wide 
| opened wide, apparently scarce able to drag one leg after ano- —_— could hear the shrill merry voices as I sat—and all 
ther, rise from a rippling pool of a fresh mountain stream, ac- | slong the valley, as far as I could see, it was much the same, 
tive and fresh, as it he had just left his lair. In “soiling ” | for every one led his house for the day of the vintage—that 
| during a chase, they frequently sink themselves in the pool, % annual festival. Lottchen, who had brought in my break- 
laying their horns back on their necks, and merely thrusting , was all in her nee | best, having risen <7 to get her 
| their noses and mouths above the stream, and in this attitude | Work done and go ab to gather grapes. Bright colours 
| they will lie close until the hounds have drawn over them. seemed to abound ; I could see dots of scarlet, and crimson, 
An incident worth mentioning occurred in the course of a run | 2nd oran| the fading leaves ; it was not a day to lan- 
| with a deer which had thus concealed himself from his pur- | guish in the house; and I was on the point of going out by 
|suers. A fat old stag was found in Haddon, near Dulverton, | myself when Herr Muller came in to offer me his st \ 
in 1839. He was weil known, and had baffled all attempts to | and help me in walking to the vineyard. We crept through 
‘capture him. He resorted, when found, to his usua! stratagem, | the garden, scented with late flowers and — en 
which he often adopted before with success, of beating the | passed through the gate I had so often gazed Jaa as - 
covert, turning out young deer, and laying down in their bed. chair, and were in the busy vineyard ; great . “7 y on the 
On the day in question, he did this three several times; but his already piled nearly full of purple - yellow grapes. 
wily tricks were known, and in each instance the pack was| The wine ie from these was far from pleasant to my taste ; 
stopped, and brought back on him. Finding his tactics use- for the best Rhine wine is made from a smaller grape, growing 
less, he broke covert, and made an effort to reach Brendon | in closer, harder clusters; but the larger and less profitable 
Hill, towards Dunster, but failed, and came back for Baron’s | stape is by far the most picturesque in its mode of growth, and 
Down, near Dulverton. After running for some time about | far the best to eat into the bargain. Wherever we trod it was 
the coverts, he again broke for Stoc , thence through | 0 fragrant crushed vine leaves; every one we saw had his 
Pixton Park, and down to water on the Barle, at Perry Farm, hands and face stained with the purple juice —Cornhill Maga- 
|above Exbridge. Here is a deep hole. Under cover of the | 7#/- 
|roots of an over-hanging elder tree, he sank himself in the} A Bait Wrrsovt Music.—The 4 
| river, leaving only his nose above water. This plan of con-| as an e; 
| cealment was artful i 
| quently round and close to him; but he lay fast, and night 
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| hounds had left, 
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places, and began playing almost in a state of somnambulism, 
and the effect, as may be supposed, was not very . 
The Princess de Metternich, devoting herself to promote 
easure of the assembly, sat down to the piano and played a 

ively waltz, and the dancers were consoled. At that moment 
arrived Watteuffel, the leader of the orchestra, with d ri 
his countenance. Was he goin to kill himself, like Vattel * 
Her Imperial Highness received him graciously ; but, scarcely 
daring to advance, he held out at arm’s length a letter as his 
justification. The Princess took it, and found that the writer 
had ordered the orchestra for Sunday instead of Saturday. 
Her Imperial Highness then assured Watteuffel with a few 
kind words. The innocence of the musician was proved, and 
his character, for a moment compromised, fully re-established. 
Dancing was then resumed till midnight, when the company 
sat down to a sumptuous supper.”— Paris letter, May 14. 


Late Askinc A Youne Lapy’s Consent.—The Ami de la 
Religion, a journal which from its title might be expected to be 
scrupulous on the score of veracity, tells the following story, 
which, although it would not in any case be prosecuted as 
“ false news,” and may Lomape J not be true, is good, at least, 
as a satire upon the system of match-making in France. A 
rich young merchant having met a young lady at an evening 
party, who pleased him, asked her hand from her father, with- 
out sa: a word to her. The papa, having satisfied himself 
that open son-in-law was eligible, gave his consent, 
and informed his daughter that he had found a husband for 
her, that she must order the wedding dress immediately, and 
that she would be married in a week. “ Very well, papa ; but 
who am I to be married to”’ “Oh! a friend of mine; he is 
gone into the country on business; but you will see him on 

unday.” “And the wedding is to be on Monday, papa?” 
“Tt’s all right; don’t make yourself uneasy.” On Monday 
last, wd 5, the wedding ape appeared before the mayor of 
one of the arrondissements of Paris, to celebrate the civil mar- 
riage, which is alone the essential legal contract in France. 
On the mayor put to the bride the usual question—* Do 
you consent to take this man to be your wedded husband ¥” 
the girl answered, “ Why, to tell you the truth, M. Mayor, ‘ou 
are the first person who ever asked me that question.” “ Well, 
but what do zon say?’ “ Well, if I had been asked before, I 
should doubtless have said ‘ ge ;’ but, under present cir- 
cumstances, my answer is ‘no.’” The mayor at once left his 
chair, and the matter stands over for further consideration.— 
Letter Paris. 

Irvine at KrrkaLpy.—The “ haill toun,” profoundly cri- 
tical and much interested, turned out to hear him; even his 
ancient teachers, with solemn brows, came out to sit in judg- 
ment on Edward’s sermon. A certain excitement of interest, 
unusual to that humdrum atmosphere, thrilled through the 
building. When the sermon was in full current, some incau- 
tious movement of the young preacher tilted aside the great 
Bible, and the sermon itself, that direful “ which Scotch 

ions hold in high despite, dropped out bodily, and flut- 
down upon the precentor’s desk underneath. A perfect 
rustle of excitement ran throu 


ee —— the church ; here was an un- 
hoped-for crisis !—w w 


the neophyte do now? The 
great figure over the pulpit, 


young ye yaad calmly stooped his 
fr the manuscript as it lay, pre ger ps crushed it up in 
great w 


hand, thrust it into a pocket, an 
as before. There does not exist a con 
which that act would not have taken by storm. His 
was triumphant. To criticise a man so visibly inde 
of “the * would haye been presumption ind 
Oliphant’s Life of Edward Irving. 


How ad ee wae See ~ Lenmes The immediate 
o oO "s popularity, or er of the of noble and 
fukionable hearers who poured in upon the little chapel in 
Hatton all at once, without w gor monition, is 
said to have been a speech of Canning’s. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh had been by some unex circumstance led to hear 
the new preacher, and heard in his mya describe an 
unknown family of orphans belonging to the obscure congre- 
gation, as now “ thrown upon the erhood of God.” e 
words seized upon the mind of the philosopher, and he re- 
peated them to C: , who “ started.” as Mackintosh relates, 
and, expressin; great miration, made an instant en; ment 
aay y his friend to the Scotch church on the following 
y. 
Commons, in which the revenues of the Church were referred 
to, and the mercantile relation between high talent 
and good pay insisted upon. No doubt it suited the statesman’s 
urpose to instance, on the other side of the question, the little 
Jaledonian chapel and its new preacher. Canning told the 
House that, so far from universal was this rule, that he himself 
had lately heard a Scotch minister, trained in one of the most 
pd endowed of modern churches, and established in one of 
er outlying dependencies, possessed of no endowment at all, 
ape the most eloquent sermon that he had ever listened to. 
curiosity awakened by this speech is said to have been 
the first beginning of that invasion of“ society” which startled 
Hatton garden out of itself.— Ditto, 


ent on as fluently 
in Scotlan 


success 
dent 
.— Mrs. 


MECHANICAL ConTRIVANCES—Mr. Babbage’s Difference 
Engine is now in working order in the Philosophical Depart- 
ment of the Exhibition; and not far from it is Mr. Peter’s 
Machine for Microscopic Writing, combining Ibbetson’s Geo- 

With this machine an almost endless diversity 
of and complex curves, including any combination 
of bicircloids, can be produced with wonderful precision and 
minuteness within a circle the fiftieth of an inch in diameter 
A disk the one-hundreth of an inch in diameter appears 
to the unaided eye as a mere point, yet that point will contain 
five circles of the three hundredth of an inch, and in one of those 
circles, about the size of a transverse section of a human hair, 
the Lord’s Prayer can be written and read. It has been legi- 
bly written also in the three hundred and fifty-six thousandth 
ee ofan inch. The words Matthew Marshall, Bank of Eng- 

and, have been written in the two and half millionth part of 
an inch; and a calculation has been made that with this ma- 
chine the entire Bible might be written twenty-two times in 
the space of a square inch.— Atheneum. 


Importance or HaLr-aN-Hour.—On Wednesday, Sheriff 
Geilvy. Dundee, issued an interlocutor, finding the owners of 
the ship Eliza—which was lost on the Peffer Sands on the 
night of the 26th January, 1860—entitled to recover the amount 
of- a policy of insurance effected on the hull and materials of 
said vessel. In a note appended to the interlocutor, the She- 
riff-Substitute says :—“ The only question at issue here is one 
of fact, and it is simply this, whether the schooner Eliza struck 
the Peffer Sands betore or after — on the 26th January, 
1860. If the vessel struck before twelve o'clock at night, the 
defenders liable; if after twel not " 
at 


, . 


ortly after, a discussion took place in the House of | 


careful review of the evidence is, that the vessel did reall 
strike about half- eleven P.M. on the 26th January, ani 
_ aos accordingly given effect to that view.”—Scotsman, 
fay 16. —_ 
A Hanpso0ok Denouncep.—The sculptors are hi 
. The Commissioners of the Great Exhibition it seems 
allowed Mr. F. T. P: ve to publish a Handbook criticizing 
their work and the painters’, and sell it, stamped with their 
imprimatur, within the building. The criticism is excessively 
severe, and the sculptors are indignant that they should have 
been asked to contribute, and then abused for their work. Sir 


y en- 


ignorant of the contents of the book, the Commissioners only 
receiving a royalty of two-pence on each copy sold. We have 
seen the book, which, though well written and sometimes ori- 
ginal, is as audacious as book can be, certainly not a work to 
go forth under an official pew The Commissioners are 
a great deal too greedy. here was not the slightest necessity 
for any book of the kind, and the Commissioners might in 
courtesy have left their guests’ works to the only criticism 
they had invited, that of the public. Suppose all the trades- 
men who are exhibitors were labelled in the same style.— 
Spectator, May 17.—P.S. The book has been withdrawn. 
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PROBLEM No. 699. By Conrad Beyer (a Prize Problem 
in the late Tourney.) 
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White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


SoLuTion TO PRroBLEM No. 698, 
White. Black. 
1. RtoQB6 1. Q tks Kt 
2 BtoQB4 2. Any move. 
8. R, or Kt, mates. 


The following brilliant and instructive example of the Evans 
Gambit was recently played on the continent, between Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and Capt. Bothe : 

Black (B.) 
PtoK4 
KttoQB3 


2 oe 4 
B tks Kt P 15 BR tks B 

R4 | 16 KttoK Kt5(e) 
P tks 


les KttoK B3 
R3(a) P to Q3(d) 
5 Kttks P | 20 
s Kt tks Kt 
OoQKt3 QtoQ?2 


(a) The strongest move in the present situation, according to the 
analysis of Anderssen. So potent, indeed, is the attack which the 
ret player now obtains, that Morphy observed that if he had 
known this move at the time of his match with Anderssen, he 
would have played it with a conviction of success. Hence the 
learned are, for the present, of opinion that it is best for Black at 
move 5 to withdraw B to 4, 80 as to avoid this form of the at- 
tack.—(b) If Black take K P with Kt, White can win by K B to Q 
5, followed by R to K square, ch. &c.—(c) From this point Black's 


i 
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White (M.) Black (B.) 


out wnDe 
owen 
s 


toQ Kt5,ch PtoQ B3 
to K B 5, ch Kio Ba 
2 BtoQ6,ch Ktokt3 
22 QtoQ B5, mate. 





es 
Koren 
one 
aCe 
5° 


Q 6, if P took P, be any better resource )—(e¢) The attack is very 
correctly played, and terminates in a beautiful checkmate in five 
moves. 





the “ rel 
commanding the 
destruction. Various expedients were tried by the Protestants, 
to preserve their books. One old lady Ar er Bible in the 
centre of a mound of dough, and baked i 

carefull 
when the danger was ‘ 


rved, is still extant, in the possession of a resident of 
ucas Co., Ohio. 


ralizes respecting the chimney-sweep :— 
“ We saw him in imagination entering the throats of ancient 


their cavernous mysteries, consorting with spiders and venera- 
ble rats, holding converse with the ow! and the raven, and at 
last emerging 
celebrate, in a brief song of triumph, 
to him the great joy of life. To-day a chimney—to-morrow a 
chimney—and the next day a chimney; and in the last per- 
haps an accident,—a pang of suffocation or a bruising fall,— 
and the story of the sweep is told. 





W. Dilke, when asked for an explanation, declared himself| ing that way.—Carlyle's F 


moves poe to be forced.—{d) Would P to K 6, followed by P to | 


REMARKABLE PRESE RVATION OF  Bust—During one ‘of | 
ous persecutions” in Bohemia an edict was issued,; aa 
try to deliver up all their Bibles, for, OPHTHALMIC AND AURAL INSTITUTE, 


LIFE IN THE Cunexry.—The Providence Journal thus mo- | 
chimneys, climbing up and up, in his dusty ambition, into 


darkness into the glimpses of the sky, to 
moment of victory, 


Or should he, by some 
luck of his stars, escape the fatal chances of youth, and linger 


what; and would not lodge in the Town, but harnessed again 
and drove farther that samenight. The club is now gone: but 
Zisca’s dust lies there immovable till Doomsday, in the land 
where his limbs were made. A great behemoth of a war cap- 
tain ; one of the fiercest, inflexiblest, ru est creatures ever 
made in the form of man. Devoured Priests with appetite, 
wherever discoverable. Dishonourers of his sister; murderers 
of the God’s-witness John Huss: them may all devils help! 
Beat Kaiser Sigismund Supra-Grammaticam again and ever 
again, scattering the Ritter hosts in an extraordinary manner: 
—a Zisca conquerable only by Death, and the Pest Fever pass- 
lerick, new volume. 


Tue Enciisn ry Iraty.—At Ancona, the other day, Sir 
James Hudson received the formal visits of the prefect, syndic, 
and governor ; and the whole population flocked to the oya- 
tion in his honour, consisting of a serenade from the military 
band. The National Anthem of Italy was preceded by that 
of England. From a dense crowd the shouts of “ Viva ja Re- 
gina d’Inghilterra!” “ Viva Palmerston!” were vociferated, 
and Sir James was drawn from his incognito to acknowledge 
the enthusiastic cheering. A very delicate attention was paid 
by the local authorities to the British Minister in providing 


= | him with an escort of carabinieri for the journey by post to 


Rome. Not having applied for any escort, he was hardly 
aware that the soldiers were accompanying him, as they per- 
formed the task the whole of the way to the frontiers unobtru: 
sively, alternately preceding and following the carriage on the 
post road for his safety; but in no instance being especially 
observed by their guest. At Foligno, although he arrived ata 
late hour, the same manifestations occurred as at Ancona, and 
so on to the very frontier of the territory of the Pope. At 
Narni the reception was even more enthusiastic. Ladies at 
every window waving their handkerchiefs, and, heaping nose- 
gays as he passed, literally filled the carriage with flowers — 
Letter from Rome. 

A Miser’s W1LL.—Ninety-two years ago a rich miser named 
Tylaer lived and died in this city. His passion for hoarding 
grew with his years. His only sustenance, for two or three 
years before he died, was a pint of milk, with a piece of dry 
bread, daily. Bya law of the city, milk purchased for servants, 
and taken in from the back door, was in a larger measure than 
that used for the rich. Tylaer, therefore, purchased half a pint 
at the front, and the same quantity at the back door. He had 
been twice married, but had lost his wives, and never had 
children. He lived alone. But the great day of settlement 
finally came to him, as it comes to all. In his will the estate 
was tied for a hundred years. In amount, computed by weight, 
it was equal to ninety-seven tons in gold! His executors were 
instructed to expend the interest in erecting suitable buildings 
tor aged and indigent females of good repute ; and in the esta- 
blishment and maint e ot a Philosophical and Scientific 
Institution for instruction of youth and the benefit of all classes. 
The homes of the old Women are most comfortable ones, and 
their inmates are as cozy and happy, as neat and cheerful as 
they could be if they were as rich as the miser who endowed 
them. Several attempts have been made by the heirs to break 
the will, but without success ; and as in eight years more the 
century will expire,all are now waiting with proverbial Dutch 
patience. The heirs number some 120, for each of whom, 
when the distribution is made, there will be between thirty 
and forty thousand dollars.— Letter from Harlaem, in the Albany 
Evening Journal. 





——__—_—_—_— 


CLUB RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid ug in form 
ing Clubs. 

If each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
| Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
| difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
| and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 

that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
| friends. 
Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 
| Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
| one of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 
| Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper AND 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, t0 
the getter-up. 








| 227 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


it. The house was | Devoted to the treatment of 
searched, but the dough protected Holy Writ; and | 

“the Bible was taken uninjured | And all maladies of the 
from the loaf. This volume, printed 150 years ago, and thus EYB 


Deatness, 
| and BAR. 
} All Surgical Operations to restore 
Sight or Hearing 
| Performed. The institute is in charge of DR. F. A. VON 
MOSCHZISKER, the only legitimate European Oculist and Aurist 
in the United States. 
| THE GREAT AMERICAN PUMP. 
THE BEST CISTERN, WELL, & FIRE PUMP. 
Raises from all depths; forces to all distances; works e*); 
| works well; don't rust; don’t freeze; has three years’ success, 
|no equal. Prices reduced. Drawings and prices free. 
Address JAMES M. EDNEY, No. 47614 Broadway, WN. ¥. 


into old age, what is his life but a fuliginous succession of 


chimneys, in one — or another, an unending prospect of} 
a dim hope of some distant Paradise, whose | 


soot and dust, and 
light shines only at the top of a flue.” 


| Ponrnarr-Panerixe re Few Woupe—Zisca was buried in jand Winpow Guamps. 
| his skin, at Czaslau finally ; in the church of St. Peter and St. | 


Paul there ; with due epita) 
mostly iron, hi hono 
, Kari V.’s brother, on a 

at Czaslau, one afternoon: “ W 


and his big mace or battle-club 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK. 
WROUGHT CAST AND WIBE. 

| Iron Rartives, Gateways, Prers, BaLconres, Veranpad, 

jand Farm Fences; Tree Gvuakps, Stat, GuaRvs, MANGER, 


Furniture, F 
BepsTeaps, Crapies, and Crs. Also—MaTrresses, all kinds 


cine wal Gee by. Kaiser | Wire Flower Trams, Stanps, Baskets, &c. 


Illustrated catalogues mailed, on receipt of fou: three-cet! 


7 to , came to stamps. 

is that,” said the 
a over this Peter and Paul's Church, and noticing 

mace. “Ugh! Faugh!” growled he angrily, on hearing 


& WICKERSHAM, 
No. 259 near Broadway, N. Y. 
General Agents for “* New-York Wire-Railing Us.” ? 








